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Che Outlook. 

The Democratic House attached a repeal of the 
federal laws for the protection of the ballot box 
to the appropriation bills; the Senate refused to 
pass them; a conference failed to bring about an 
agreement; a proposition, emanating from the 
Republicans, that appropriations be passed that 
could carry on the government till the next Con- 
gress was decisively rejected; and thus Congress 
expired by its own limitation without providing 
for the necessary expenses of the government. It 
has accomplished as little of actual result as any 
Congress that has convened for many years; but, 
thanks largely to the wisdom and firmness of Mr. 
Randall, who has made on the whole an admirable 
Speaker, it passed few jobs; and its closing scenes 
were not characterized by any disgraceful dis- 
orders. The President has called an extra session 
of Congress to meet on the 18th of March. Both 
Houses will be Democratic, though the small but 
noisy Greenback party claims to hold the balance 
of power. The contest for Speaker now promises 
to be exciting, and has already begun in private 
caucusing and in newspaper discussion, the princi- 
pal candidates being Mr. Randall, ftepresenting 
the more conservative Democracy, and Mr. Black- 
burn, representing the extremists. The programme 
of the latter, as indicated by the party organs and 
leaders, does not promise much for the peace of 
the country. Congress is to pass a bill repealing 
the federal laws for the protection of the ballot; 
if the President vetoes this, Congress is then to 
attach the repeal to the appropriation bills, and 
leave him to choose between approving officially a 
bill which he disapproves personally, or vetoing 
the laws which provide for the maintenance of 
government. Thegrave constitutional significance 
of the issue thus impending we have discussed in 
another column. 











A great lawsuit is not ordinarily a matter of 
congiatulation, except to the lawyers who are en- 





gaged in it; but the prospect of a lawsuit between 
Congressman Chittenden and General Butler is 
one which will be regarded with profound interest 
by the American public. The question whether 
the United States Government has constitutional 
authority to issue legal tender greenbacks in time 
of peace is one which ought to be settled—ulti- 
mately must be settled—not by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. but by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Mr. Chittenden proposes to frame 
a suitable test case for this purpose. General 
Butler has accepted the proposition, and it is pos- 
sible that the issue will be framed and presented 
to the Court at an early day. 


Archbishop Purcell and his brother have made 
assignments of all their property for the purpose 
of satisfying as far as possible their creditors. A 
number of suits have been entered against them, 
and legal attempts will be made to set aside the 
assigninents. The Archbishop has gone into re- 
treat for the Lenten season and refuses to see 
interviewers. A proposition to raise the amount 
of the Archbishop’s debts by a lottery has been 
succeeded by a more ratioual proposition—to 
raise it by voluntary contribution from Roman 
Catholics in the United States. It is even reported 
that Mrs. General Sherman has offered to lead a 
woman’s movement of this description; but it is 
difficult to see why the Roman Catholics of the 
United States should be called upon to make good 
the losses uf the depositors with Archbishop Pur- 
cell any more than to contribute to those who have 
lost their money in other insolvent savings institu 
tions. The church is in no wise responsible for acts 
of its ministers wholly outside of their profes- 
sional duties, and it is even doubtful whether the 
Roman Catholic Church would increase its credit 
by seeming to sanction the Archbishop’s uneccle- 
siastical financial administration by assuming, no 
matter how tndirectly, payment of his obligations. 
It is possible that some contributions may pour in 
upon him through private channels, but it is 
hardly possible that the church itself will under- 
take to satisfy the claims of his creditors or co- 
operate in any measure for that purpose. 


In all the confused and contradictory reports 
from Zululand three things alone appear clear; 
first, that the defeat of the English troops, which 
was indeed a savage massacre, is due to the blun- 
der of Lord Chelmsford, who is accused of inca- 
pacity by nearly all the press and defended by 
none; second, that the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment in the management of African colonial 
questions is certain to be caustically reviewed, 
and, if we may judge from the latest issue of the 
London ‘‘ Times,” but feebly defended ; and, third, 
that the war will be prosecuted with that wonted 
vigor which characterizes all wars in which the 
English people once get engaged, but that when 
it is over the causes which led to it will be rigor- 
ously inquired into, and probably the colonies 
will be admonished to beware of how they en- 
tangle themselves in quarrels with their savage 
neighbors, which entail so much hazard and in no 
event can bring much adve ntage or renown to the 
mother country. The latest report indicates a 
decisive defeat of the Zulus and the quieting of 
the agitation in the Transvaal for independence. 


The anticipations of the Christian Union re- 
specting the German Governwent’s attempt to 
limit the right of debate in the Reichstag have 
been fulfilled. The Discipline Bill, as it is 
called, the object of which is to render members 
of the Reichstag amenable to the courts for words 





uttered in debate, has been rejected by an over- 
whelming majority, and a motion for rendering 
the standing orders of the house more stringent 
suffered the same fate. The humiliation of the 
defeat was hardly lightened by the appointment 
of a committee to report to the House whether 
its regulations required any modification. Prince 
Bismarck is reported to have watched the division 
with comparative indifference—a report which 
confirms our previous impression that he was less 
favorable to this repressive legislation than his 
ministerial position, as representative of the Em- 
peror William, compelled him to appear to be. 


It is not easy to disentangle, from the contradic- 
tory reports that come to us from France, the 
truth respecting its present and prospective polit- 
ical affairs. Apparently, however, the Republican 
party, which was united so long as it was in a 
minority, has begun to divide now that it has 
come into power. Changes have taken place in 
the Cabinet, the result of which bas been to give 
the Radical Republicans an ivcreased representa- 
tion there. The government declares itself reso- 
lutely opposed to impeachment proceedings against 
De Broglie and his associates, and the latest indi- 
cations are that with the aid of some of the oppo- 
sition it will succeed in maintaining its ground, 
despite the attacks of extreme Republicans. 
Gambetta keeps silence; but it is safe to pre- 
sume from indications that the present adminis- 
tration will do little more than bridge the chasm 
between the Provisional government of t.e Sept- 
ennate and the final established Republicanism of 
the future. 


Political revolutions are of so frequent occur- 
rence in Spain that they possess little more sig- 
nificance than a revolution in a Central Awerican 
republic. But the recent resignation of the Cabi- 
net of Spain and the appointment of a new one 
seems to be not without political meaning. Gen. 
Martinez Campos, the recent Captain-General of 
Cuba, returned to demand some change in the 
legislation of the Home Government in respect to 
its colonies—Cuba especially; and the fact that 
he has been made Minister of War and President 
of the Council confirms the rumor that the Cubi- 
net change has turned upon special administration 
of colonial affairs. On-lookers, however, will be 
suspicious of colonial reform inaugurated by Gen. 
Campos until they see actual beneticial results 
flowing from it. 


Reports from Russia that no new cases of the 
Black Plague have occurred and that danger from 
infection bas passed must be received with cau- 
tion. The American Government evidently in- 
tends so to receive them; for an order has been 
issued from the Treasury Department providing 
that no vessel from any port in the Black Sea or 
Sea of Azov conveying any articles liable to in- 
fection nor any vessel from any port having on 
board such articles coming from Southern Russia, 
shall enter any port of the United States until the 
vessel and its freight shall have been thoroughly 
disinfected. The precaution may prove need- 
less, but it is unquestionably a wise one. 


The proffer of a cardinal’s hat to Dr. Jobn 
Henry Newman is one of the many straws which 
indicate the direction of the wind from the Vati- 
can. Father Newman, of whom and his brother, 
Professor Francis William Newman, one of our 
contributors recen'ly gave an interesting account, 
is one of the most liberal and most thoughtful of 
English Roman Catholics. His writings have ex- 
erted a wide influence not only upon his own 
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communion but on Protestants as well, and find 
deservedly a place in many Protestant clergymen’s 
libraries. He has done good service in the Chureh 
of Christ in combating skepticism in religion, and 
outside of scholarly circles is, or ought to be, well 
known by his beautiful hymn, 

‘* Lead, kindly light, amid th’ encircling gloom.” 
Theologically, he may be characterized as the 
antipodes of Cardinal Manning—the one repre- 
senting the most liberal and the other representing 
the Ultramontane section of the Anglo-Cat’olic 
Churen. It is reasonably certai: that under Pope 
Pius IX. Dr. John Henry Newman never would 
have been proffered a cardinalate. His simple 
and unaffected character is exemplified by his 
declination of the honor. 


A lawsuit tried in this city last week strikingly 
illustrates the truth of the principle that laws are 
utterly inefficacious unless there is a public sen- 
timent behind them. A suit was brought bya 
wife to recover damages from a liquor dealer for 
selling liquor to her husband, in consequence of 
which she was deprived of the means of support 
which he owed to her. The prosecution was 
couducted under the direction of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, and, judging from the 
published reports in the papers, there was no 
other defense than simply this: that the wife had 
lived eight years with her drunken husband, and 
never had him arrested, or attempted to escape 
from his control. After a hot contest and an all- 
night session of the jury, a verdict of fifty-four 
dollars damages was rendered. If the husband 
had been incapacitated from supporting his wife 
by an accident on a railroad the verdict would 
have been for five thousand dollars damages. 





It is now tolerably clear that the cattle plague 
in England has not been fully due to importation 
from this country; and it has even been charged, 
not without some reasonable ground, that the 
Orders in Council forbidding the importation of 
American cattle is partly a bid for agricultural 
votes. However this may be, it is not tbe less 
certain that the cattle plague exirts over a large 
extent of territory in the United States. Poor 
cattle, sometimes diseased, sometimes only leap 
and feeble, are bought up in the Western markets 
at low rates, put into swill stables, there fattened 
up, and then mixed with fresh cattle from the 
plains and sent to the Eastern States for home 
consumption or exportation. ‘These swill stables 
directly produce the cattle plague, as well as ren- 
der the unhealthily-fed cattie peculiarly liable to 
the disease if they are subjected to any special 
hardships in the transit. Apparently the only 
means of protecting the community from this 
species of poisoned meat is some rigorous national 
method of cattle inspection. 


SHERMAN ON THE 
QUESTION. 


‘THE question whether the Indians shall be left 

in charge of the Interior Department or 
transferred to the War Department is left in 
abeyance for the present; but it cannot be re- 
garded as settled. A letter, therefore, which we 
give below from Gen. W. T. Sherman, received in 
reply to an inquiry addressed to him by the 
editor-in-chief of the Christian Union, will be read 
with interest by all who are concerned for the 
well-being of the Indian tribes; more especially 
his statement of the manner in which they are ap- 
portioned amongst the missionary organizations. 
The government may legitimately take counsel 
of wissionary organizations in its appointment 
of Indian agents, but it cannot consistently witb 
American principles hand over one tribe to the 
religious instruction of Protestant teachers, and 
strike a balance by giving another tribe iuto the 
charge of Rowan Catholic priests. It is not the 
business of the United States government to teach 
Christianity to the pagans on the plains any more 
than to the pagans in the great cities. It must 
protect their rights, and perhaps provide them 
temporarily with means of useful industry, and 
as rapidly as possible bring them into such a con- 
dition that it can treat with them as individuals, 
and not as with foreign nations. But whether 
this work be entrusted to the lnterior Department 
or to the War Department, the work of religious 
instruction must be left wholly to voluntary en- 





GEN. INDIAN 





terprise, and the various churebes must be left to 
determine amongst themselves, as best they can, 
how the-missionary work can be carried on with- 
out conflicting rivalries. 

‘* MARCH 6th, 1879. 
“Henry Ward Beecher, Christian Union, New York : 

“> R: I find among the accumulated letters of my 
absence, your tavor of Jan. 24, endorsed by my Aid as 
answered, but I suppose you prefer an answer from the 
‘party of the first part.’ 

“T answer emphatica!ly that if the army had the legal 
custody of the Indians, as long as I occupy the post of 
Commander-in Chief every religious denomination pro- 
fessing ‘Peace on Earth and Good Will’ should have a 
fair chance to establish schools, churches and charitable 
societies among each and all the tribes. 

‘‘Opposition, diversity and rivalry among churches, as 
among merchants, stimulate activity. Now each tribe or 
sub division of tribe is let out to some special denomination, 
which has a monoply of the business. The result is Prot- 
estant Indians are in the spiritual custody of Catholic 
priests, and, vice versa, Catholic Indians, such as the Flat- 
heads, Cours d’ Alénes, Spokans, etc., who believe in 
Father De Smet, are turned over body and soul to the 
Methodists or Episcopalians exclusively. In a business 
sense this is not fair or honest. But our Christian friends 
raise the cry that soldiers are men without religion, and 
therefore incompetent to judge of such matters. This 
may be so, but we soldiers point back to a hundred years 
of history and ask a comparison of results with the self- 
professed Christians. 

‘Personally and officially I will encourage anything 
that will convert the wild Indian from the bold warrior 
(whom we cannot help admire) to the obedient citizen with 
some Christian virtues superadded—be those Methodist, 
Episcopalian, Quaker or Catholic. 

“ff Ican add more I will gladly do so, at some moment 
of time when I have more leisure. 


“* As ever your friend, W. T. SHERMAN.”’ 








BREAKERS AHEAD. 


HALL the President’s veto power be abol- 

ished? That question is already formulated. 
It may not be presented to the people. If not, 
it will only be because the people anticipate the 
action of Congress and prevent the framing of the 
issue. 

The vreatest peril to a Republic is that of an 
unrestrained and unterrified democracy. The 
people’s greatest enemy is their own sudden and 
gusty passion. This made wreck of the Roman 
Republic; it made wreck of the French Republic. 
The ominous sounds of these breakers ahead may 
be heard on our own lee bow. 

To guard against this peril the framers of our 
Constitution provided a double check on the 
otherwise absolute power of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: first, a Senate, elected by States fora 
term of six years, so constituted that its political 
character could only be changed gradually; sec- 
ond, a President possessing a veto power. If the 
House of Representatives under the influence of 
party feeling or popular passion pass a law of 
doubtful wisdom it shall not, said our fathers, 
become law unless it passes the ordeal of 
a more cautious and conservative Senate; nor 
even then, if the President disapproves, unless it 
can secure the approbation of two-thirds of both 
House and Senate. The House is impatient of 
this two-fold check. Rather than submit to that 
of the conservative Senate it has already refused 
the necessary appropriations for the maintenance 
of government. Rather than submit to that of 
the President’s veto it will not improbably con- 
tinue to refuse them. It has attempted to coerce 
the Senate; it is preparing to attempt to coerce 
the President. 

The habit of attaching legislation to appropri- 
ation bills is pernicious and disorganizing. It 
may serve in a partisan discussion to say that the 
Democrats are only following a fashion which the 
Republicans have set them. But, whoever set the 
fashion, any party may take honorable pride in its 
overthrow. It violates the spirit if not the letter 
of the Constitution; gives the House absolute 
political power; it makes the Senate a shadow 
and the President a servant of the House; it com- 
pels the two co-ordinate branches of govern- 
ment to give their formal approval to legislation 
which they do not really approve, or suffer the 
eutire operations of government to stop. Ap- 
prove this law, says the House to the Senate, or 
your salaries shall not be paid you. Approve 
this law, says the House to the President, vr you 
shall have no money to carry on the Post-office. 

Mr, Thurman’s comparison of the Democratic 
House in the time of President Hayes to the Puri- 
tan Commons in the time of Charles I. will only 
deceive those unfamiliar with English nistory. If 





the Executive refuses to accede to the will of the 
pec ple as expressed by the Commons, supplies are 
cut off; so far the analogy holds good. But the 
Commons bazards its own existence by cutting off 
supplies, for the Executive can dissolve the House 
and send the Representatives back to their con- 
stituents for re-election. It is true that Lord 
Beaconsfield can have no woney for his Afghan 
and Zulu wars unless the House of Commons 
grants it to him; and if the House of Commons 
does not approve his policy it can refuse the 
grant and so compel his resignation. But if Lord 
Beaconsfield believes that the House does not 
truly represent the people he can dissolve Par- 
liament and ask the people to decide between 
them. The House of Commons is thus kept 
from the exercise of arbitrary power by a whole- 
some dread of dissolution. This power of dissolv- 
ing Parliament is in the English Constitution 
what the veto power is in the American Coustitu- 
tion. No bill can become law in the United 
States against the will of the President, unless 
two-thirds of both Houses pass it; no bill can be- 
come law in England against the will of the 
Premier, unless two successive Parliaments pass 
it. Mr. Thurman proposes to abolish the Ameri- 
ean check on absolute democracy. What check 
does he propose to substitute? 

The question which looms up in the near future 
is not one of mere party ascendancy; it is not one 
of the wisdom or unwisdom of the election laws 
which t&e House proposes to repeal; it is one 
of the gravest which can be presented to the 
American people. It is the question whether the 
constitutional checks on the popular House, pro- 
vided by our Constitution, shall be swept away, 
whether the entire interests of the nation shall be 
left subject to the unchecked passion of a domi- 
nant majority in the lower House; whether the 
country shall be subject to the despotism of 
democracy. Better counsels may prevail; but if 
mobocracy presents this issue the country will 
sustain the President in meeting it with that quiet 
courage of conviction which more than once in 
his term of office hus been tried, and never yet 
has been found wanting. The country can better 
afford te dispense with the Post Office for six 
months than with all checks on democracy for all 
the future. We have heard of driving a single 
mettlesome steed without a rein. But -to harness 
three hundred representatives to the car of State, 
and let them carry it whither they will, without 
bit in their mouths or brake on the wheels, is a 
dangerous proceeding. The American people are 
not prepared to exchange the Republicanism of 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Franklin and Madison for 
that of the Jacobins of France. 








THE VANDERBILT WILL CASE. 


HE country is to be congratulated that at 
last the disgraceful contest over the will 
of Mr. Vanderbilt has come to a close. If 
there ever was a man on the continent of Amer- 
1ca who during his lifetime, up to the very last 
year in which he lived, would have been de- 
clared not only to be sane but to stand head and 
shoulders above his cowpeers and competitors 
in point of what may be called the soundest ot 
practical common sense, that man was Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. ThLat there should have been such 
cormorant proceedings over his grave is an obvi- 
ous reasou for a very great reform in the law re- 
specting administration of wills. It is a disgrace 
that property is held on such tenure that hungry 
contestants and hungrier lawyers can set aside the 
disposition made of it by its former owner, and 
that there should be such lawyers and such a 
patient public as to permit such a thing. It is an 
abuse which springs out of the Socialistic doctrine 
that a man has a right to earn and everbody else 
aright to grab what he earns, and which needs a 
pubiic conscience for its repression. Nauseous 
and revolting as the case has been, if it sball re- 
sult in stirring up a sense of justice in the com- 
munity it may not, after all, have been an 
unmixed evil. 
But it involves also another lesson: the value 
which belongs to wealth, and the limits of its 
value. Thetwo richest men in New York City, 


probably the two richest men in tie Eastern 
States, who made their money by their own skill 
and industry, were A. T. Stewart and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. And the body of the former has been 
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stolen from its resting place, not despite his wealth 
but because of it; and the memory of the latter 
has been sedulously defamed through all the pub 
lic prints, mired in a campaign of scandal by his 
own children; and this, too, not in spite of his 
wealth but because of it. 

The pleasure of possessing money is greatly ex- 
aggerated by the imagination. The advantages 
to the possessor are greatly exaggerated in the pop- 
ular thought. The real pleasure which money 
brings to men it brings in the process of acquisi- 
tion. Doubtless Mr. Vanderbilt had in his work 
of money-making all the happiness which a money- 
making nature is capable of enjoying. Aside 
from the pleasure which comes from activity of 
faculty—which is in itself a great delight—there 
was the pleasure of competition, rivalry, general- 
ship. It was the hunter’s pleasure, the fisherman’s 
joy, and as such essentially venatorial. Half of the 
enterprise of New York is due to the stimulus of ri- 
valry, the competition of strong men against strong 
men, interest against interest. The other half is 
due to love of family. Deep down at the bottom 
of hirsute, sharp-practiced men, who are straining 
every nerve in the chase of fortune, is the ani- 
mating thought of the wife or little children at 
home. Tbe number of those who enjoy intellect 
and morality, pure and simple, is not very great. 
Most men who have built a five-story house cannot 
afford to furnish more than two stories; they put 
their goods into the two lower stories and leave 
the upper ones to be furnished in another world. 

Will that world give them the opportunity? 
That is a question worth their pondering. 








THE ENKINDLING GRAOE. 


HE journals have published lately a story, re- 

peating it in various forms, showing that its 
substance is true to human nature while its de- 
tails have perhaps little foundation. A young 
man—so it ran—recovering from a three days’ 
debauch, strolled into the reading-room of a 
hotel, sat down, and stared moodily out of the 
window. There were several others there sitting; 
and presently a little girl came timidly into the 
room. She was ragged but cleanly, and bad a 
sweet, intelligent face that could scarcely fail to 
excite sympathy. She went around the room 
begging; and one of the gentlemen gave her a 
five-cent piece. At the last she repeated her peti- 
tion to the moody young man at the window, 
saying that sbe bad had nothing to eat for the 
whole day. 

‘*Go away,” said he, crossly; ‘‘I haven’t had 
anything to eat for three days.” 

The child gazed at him a moment in shy won- 
der, and turned to leave the room. Hesitating a 
few seconds at the door, she came back to him, 
gently laid the five cents she had received upon 
his knee, and said, with a tone of true girlish pity 
in her voice: 

‘*If you haven’t had anything to eat for three 
days you take this, and go and buy some bread. 
Perhaps I can get some more somewhere.” 

The rest of the story is that the young fellow 
blushed to the roots of his hair, and, lifting the 
little sister of charity in bis arms, gave her a de- 
lighted kiss. Then he took her again to the per- 
sons in the room and to those in the corridors 
and the office of the hotel, told the story, and 
asked their contributions, he himself giving all 
the money he had. The little girl was sent on her 
way rejoicing with a gift of forty dollars. 

This is a good illustration that kindness wins 
kindness, or as Jesus more elaborately expresses 
the same truth: *‘ Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.” 

Reading these words in a hackneyed way one is 
apt to interpolate, unconsciously, ‘‘divine” be- 
fore mercy; as if the verse was a promise of mercy 
from Almighty God to be bestowed as a reward 
peculiarly appropriate to merciful men. And 
there is in the verbal form a striking parallel 
between this whole passage and the one in which 
David gives it as his experience that God modifies 
the reward of his presence to correspond to the 

character of the individual; suits himself to the 
traits of the person he addresses. ‘‘ The Lord 
hath recompensed me according to my righteous- 
ness.” ‘* With the merciful thou wilt show thy- 
self merciful; with an upright man thou wilt 
show thyself upright; with the pure thou wilt 
show thyself pure; and with the froward thou 


wilt show thyself froward.” Yet upon the whole 
it seems clear that such was not Christ’s meaning; 
the beatitudes are not promises of future rewards, 


lovely results of the traits he sought to ineul- 
cate. The divine mercy is not peculiarly be- 
stowed on merciful persons. In its sense of 
forgiveness, pardon for sin, of mercy towards man 
as deserving punishment, God’s mercy is bestowed 
in view of man’s repentance and desire of pardon. 
And in its sense of bounty, natural provision for 
human wants, or mercies of Providence, God’s 
mercy abounds toward all; it is not reserved for 
the merciful. No; Christ wishes his people to 
perceive that kindness, generosity, a spirit of de- 
siring to do well for others, is peculiarly lovely 
and blessed in this feature, that it evokes the like 
spirit from hearts which it addresses. 

And it has this special beauty and fragrance. 
Wisdom, justice, purity, meekness, rectitude, in- 
dustry, these and other graces may be slowly 
taught or encouraged by explanations and by ex- 
ample. Bat they do not enkindle themselves in 
other hearts. The wise or just m»n does not ex- 
perience what the generous man often does, that 
his personality reproduces itself in his neighbor. 
Purity or meekness in a child might induce per- 
sons to admire and gradually to cultivate them; 
but generosity may directly arouse a generous 
feeling. Other graces are like gold and silver; 
men give them to one anotber slowly. A gener- 
ous, loving spirit is like fire; it kindles a flame of 
its own nature in hearts which it touches. 

The lawyers relate that Choate and Webster 
were once arguing a patent cause in which Choate 
was set to explain that two wheels of novel con 
struction which the parties were using were very 
different, while Webster's object was to show that 
they were alike. Choate commented for an hour 
on various winute differences and imperceptible 
distinctions; after which Webster stood up the 
little models upon the table, before the jury, and 
simply said, ‘‘Gentlemen, there are the wheels. 
Look at them!” 

J¢sus does not argue with us to prefer the traits 
of his choice. He simply bolds them up for us to 
see if they are not preferable for their own sakes. 
Behold mercy! Watch it wherever it is borne, in 
the affairs of life! See how it enkindles its own 
warmth and life! Is it not lovely for its power 
to reproduce itself? Are not the merciful blessed 
in this, that they win mercy? 








NOTES. 


—Everyone will be interested in Jearning from General 

Sherman's letter, in another column, what religious policy 
would be pursued toward the ‘Indians in event of their 
being transferred to the War Department, and will be 
gratified at the assurance which the General gives in the 
premises. Mr. Beecher’s sermon this week is the one which 
excited such marked notice ;from the daily press at the 
time of its delivery. It is accompanied by the prayer, 
which the exigencies of space and not the criticism of any 
contemporary, as some of our correspondents seem to ap- 
prehend, have obliged us for several weeks to intermit. 
In our contributed pages an effective plea for the hymn- 
book of the future is made by the Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, 
D.D., his article being the substance of an address deliv- 
ered recently by bim at the annual choral service of West- 
minster Church, Brooklyn; a somewhat startling resumé 
of the results of the Turkish war is presented by our cor- 
respondent in Constantinople, and some further account 
of Protestant mission work in Rome by J. A. 8.; in 
another of his Library Letters ‘‘ Laicus” adapts the idea 
of vicarious punishment to family discipline in so enter- 
taining a way that even the children will be sure to read 
and enjoy it; and ‘‘ Sophy Winthrop,” whom our younger 
readers may recognize as the author of ‘‘Aunt Mercy’s 
Mission,” dispels several of the few pleasing illusions that 
we have been aliowed until now to entertain. William 
Tell, we believe—or was it the Dog Gellert?—was the last 
to go; and now we must part with Cinderella’s slipper and 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins. The name of Mrs. Lizzie W. 
Champney in the Young Folk'’s department will be wel- 
come to those who know her pleasantly not only through 
her stories but her pictures as well. We believe that we 
make no mistake in speaking of her as an artist’s wife, 
though in saying the same last week of Mrs. Gibson we 
inadvertently withheld the credit of authorship from Mr. 
Gibson’s mother, where it properly belonged. 
—We commence this week in the Home Department a 
series of conversations between two gentlemen, both of 
whom are well known to the readers of the Christian Union. 
Though a series these conversations are not serial; each 
one is independent; and they will cover a wide range, all 
sorts of Home topics. They are exactly what they pur- 
port to be, verbatim reports of actual conversations. 


—The Presbyterian ministers of Philadelphia have been 








discussing the theater question. It appears that one of 
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' them has been to see “H. M. 8. Pinafore” and several 


but delineations of the winning character and | 


others had purchased the score and studied it. Their 
opinions on this operetta are not given to the public in the 
report which has come to us of their doings; but the result 
of their discussion was the passage of a resolution affirm- 
ing that it is unchristian for church communicants to 
attend theatrical performances. The Philadelphia pulpit 
evidently is not prepared to adopt the principle of discrim- 
ination in respect to the drama. We shall not contradict 
the declaration of the ‘“ Daily Tribune ” that, ‘‘ The church 
can do nothing to injure the stage; but the stage does a 
good deal to injure itself when it produces a play that 
shocks the moral taste of the average church attendant. 

—It is only once or twice in a lifetime that one sees so 
many notable men gathered under one roof as thronged 
the twin houses of the two brothers, David Dudley and 
Cyrus W. Field, to celebrate the silver wedding of the 
Atlantic Cable last Monday night. It is difficuJt to believe 
that it is quarter of a century since the little body of men 
met with Mr. Field to form the company which led to 
realizing Puck’s prophecy of putting a girdle round the 
globe; and impossible to estimate the obligation which the 
world ‘owes to the courage and persistence and pluck of 
the man who has fulfilled Puek’s boast. If New York 
owes any one a monument it is the man who, having con- 
nected her with the Old World by a telegraphic cable, 
aow at atime when most men would be resting connects 
her commercial heart with her rural suburbs by rapid 
transit. 

—The Committee of the Brooklyn Presbytery, to whom 
was referred the case of Dr. Talmage, brought in its re- 
port on Monday. In this Dr. Talmage’s orthodoxy is 
endorsed while his methods are deplored as being *‘ out of 
harmony” with those of Christ and his apostles, with the 
practice of the Christian Church and the “ Directory 
for Worship.” With reference to his methods, how- 
ever, the Committee takes no further action than to 
request that the expression of, its disapproval be adopted 
as a minute by the Presbytery. Upon the allegations of 
falsehood and deceit it recommends that Dr. Talmage be 
cited for trial. These allegations relate to Dr. Talmage’s 
withdrawal from the “Christian at Work,” and to the 
various transactions in his church which have aiready 
been made public, notably his action in the payment of 
the debt and the re-engagement of the organist. After 
protracted debate the report was adopted by the Presby- 
tery and a hearing of the case set down for the following 
day. The committee declares that it expresses no opinion 
respecting Dr. Talmage’s guilt or innocence, any further 
than to agree in thinking that there is sufficient ground to 
call for an ecclesiastical trial. 

—A sagacieus charity which has been adopted in Phila- 
delphia is worthy of imitation elsewhere. A committee 
of gentlemen purchased coal at wholesale and distributed 
it among the poorer classes in retail lots, but at wholesale 
prices. The committee gave their time and trouble 
gratuitously. It 1s proposed to establish a similar system 
for groceries and so forth. Miss Morgan, the well known 
stock reporter for the ‘‘New York Times,” has under 
consideration a somewhat similar plan for a codperative 
market in New York city. Her proposition is to associate 
fifty heads of families who will pay in twenty-five do’lars 
each to form a fund; these stockholders to be supplied at 
their residences with the choicest cuts at a moderate profit 
above the eost, the coarser parts to be disposed of to poor 
people at cost; thus providing with wholesome meat at 
very low rates a large class of the community now 
compelled to live without meat or to consume only 
that which is worthless or even of dangerous charac- 
ter. We shall be glad to forward to Miss Morgan the 
address of any of our readers who are interested in this 
scheme. 

—Som: of the ladies of Boston are just now interested 
in the opening of a new cooking school. Its purpose is 
to teach those who may be their own cooks or gain a liveli- 
hood by cooking for others, and the price of tuition is 
merely nominal. At the room in Tremont Street daily 
lessons will be given by a competent teacher; each class to 
be limited to six pupils. Not only will the compounding 
of special dishes be taught, but the care of utensils, the 
most economical way of making fires, and everything 
which appertains to the proper way of preparing food. 
Miss Parloa, well known in Boston as a teacher of cookery 
and elsewhere as the author of the Appledore Cook-book, 
has agreed to give lectures on alternate Saturdays. The 
managers are practical ladies, and we see no reason why 
there may not result as muci real success as has attended 
the similar work under Miss Corson in New York. Some 
of the charitable institutions of the city, as well as many 
homes in the tenement houses, attest the practicability and 
the happy effects of education in the preparation of even 
the simplest food. 


—The destruction of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
London, by fire, is a matter scarcely to be regretted, since, 
as it isa valuable property to the company owning it, it is 
certain to resume its work of entertaining and insidiously 
instructing the public rejuvenated and improved. Its 
special work was the dissemination in a popular form of 
novel scientific discoveries, results of philosophical investi- 
gations by such men as Faraday, Rhumkorff, Niepce, Tyn- 
dall, Edison and the like, supplemented by entertaining 
lectures and concerts illustrated by the finest dissolving 
views known, and vivid experiments. Mechanical novel- 
ties are shown in motion and occasionally made the subject 
of particular lectures. Such an institution would be a 
valuable acquisition to the youth of New York. It is in- 
deed singular that the first city of the most inventive 
nation in the world has no such depot at which new inven- 
tions may be seen and examined, except a small shop on 





the west side of Broadway, 
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MY TRAMP. 
By Mary U. STURGES. 


\HAT'S he again! I know his whoop 
As he sallies down the lane, 
No need to stay till he calls for “ grub”’ 
With his face against the pane. 


As I set me here in my easy chair 
I can note the swaggering gait 

Of his sunburnt feet, but I'll go at once, 
My tramp doesn't like to wait. 


Little brown breeches and brimless hat! 
I could tarry me yet for awhile, 

And ponder, my young king-democrat, 
With a mother-philosopher’s smile, 


The possible future of your young rule, 
The imperious doctrine learned 

So early, alack! ‘‘ Ho meat! ho bread!” 
Of the store you have never earned; 


Could divine, of the little tanned, tired feet, 
What sort of a road, by and by, 

They would travel apace, and at even time 
To what sort of home would hie. 


‘Ho bread ! ho meat!"’ would he find them there? 
These are all the names he knows 
For the great God love that makes the home, 
For the fullness, the repose. 


Ah, apple cheek and chestnut curls 
That are lying upon my breast! 

I wonder if this is typical 
Of the day’s end and the rest! 


And I lay my little tired worn-out tramp 
On his little bed all white, 

As I pray that the blessed Saviour’s arms 
May gather him in that night. 








THE MISSION OF THE HYMN BOOK. 


By THE REV. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 


“TJYOR the last fifteen years the mission of the 

hymn-book has been forcing itself upon the 
attention of the church-going public with growing 
pertinacity. Since the day that the ‘‘ Plymouth 
Collection” led the way in combining words and 
music im the same manual we have had a rapid 
succession of new hymn-books, each claiming to 
be better than its predecessors, until in those 
churches where the hymnology is not settled by 
canou law the completion of every new church is 
the signal for the battle of the rival hymn-books 
for the occupancy of pulpit, pew and lecture- 
room. As we look out upon this contest in the 
high regions of sacred song we are sometimes 
tempted to exclaim in the words of the Roman 
poet: 


‘Can anger in celestial souls 
Abide so fierce and fell?” 

Above the conflict, however, the ery prevails: 
‘*Give us the best book, the best hymns and the 
best tunes—something which will settle this tor- 
menting matter for half a century at least, and 
relieve us of the annoyance and expense of 
changing our hymn-books every two or three 
years.” 

The meeting of this demand involves sev- 
eral important considerations: ist. As to the 
source of the book. Shall it be official or private? 
Our Episcopal and Methodist bretbren say ‘ offi- 
cial,” and their plan bas the advantage of a long 
trial. The former, by the official adoption of 
the ‘‘ Hymnal,” have circulated throughout their 
whole church a most admirable manual. They 
thus keep the same force at work over a large 
surface—uniformly. Whatever their book can do 
is done upon the whole Episcopal population, 
and done continuonsly. 

Shall we have uniformity then? Yes, if we can 
have the right thing to begin with; if ecclesiasti- 
eal bodies will elect weu who are really musicians 
to make hymnals, and not men who have merely 
a geveral reputation for loving music. If officix] 
sanction can be secured fora good book—a real 
miusical and hymnological educator so far as a 
book can be one—then let us have uniformity by 
‘all means. 

Another question: Shall the ideal hymn manual 
comer down to the popular taste, or shall it insist 
on bringing the popular taste up to it? On the 
one hand we must recognize the sore need of 
the education of popular taste; on the other hand 
popular taste cries out not for education but for 
gratification. The ery is, ‘‘ Give us no bymn-book 
which does not contain our old favorites,” and as 
the range of favoritism is very large and embraces 
most if not all existing bymns and tunes, a satis{lac- 
tory adjustwent of the problem on that basis may 





be abandoned at once. Old favorites, whether 
tunes or hymns, do not necessarily violate good 
taste. Popular favor now and then takes up a 
good thing. In such cases let it be gratified. But 
in the present state of the question we cannot 
afford to leave out the educational element. We 
must keep it prominent; and this, I think, may 
be done, and still leave the people enough good 
and popular material to sing while they are mount- 
ing tothe higher plane. The attempt to construct 
a hymnal which should suit all tastes and embrace 
all favorites would result in a library instead of a 
manual. 

We must follow here the analogy of all educa- 
tion. When we send a boy to school to learn 
drawing, the teacher does not gratify his taste 
because he would rather draw an arm after one of 
those anatomical phenomena which appear in old- 
fashioned samplers leaning upon funeral urns than 
after the arm of the Apollo Belvedere. The boy 
is not there to gratify his taste. He is there to 
have his taste formed. I know that we cannot 
apply such a rule inexorably. There is a differ- 
ence between the mass of church goers and school 
boys, and in church music we have other things 
besides musical education to look at. Musie in 
the church may properly be an art, but it is some- 
thing else. It is the medium of worship. We 
cannot insist that people shall worship God 
artistically or notall. We must take this matter of 
musical taste and musical ability as it is, and do 
the best we can with it, always bearing in mind 
that it is more important that the people should 
praise the Lord than that they should do so artist- 
ically. Nevertheless, we need not forego the effort 
to create a higher taste and a better style of 
music; and let it be especially remembered that 
in any art or science the very simplest elements 
of instruction may be, and ought to be, true to the 
highest laws. Our Lord spoke so that the rabble 
could understand, and yet what master of rhetoric 
or theologian can challenge those perfect utter- 
ances? Inthe musical education of the masses, the 
hymns and the music may be as simple as the 
most rudimentary training requires, and yet all 
the while as true to the great canons of poetry 
and music as Homer's [liad or Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. 

Perhaps we need hymns and music specially 
adapted to our Sunday-school children. I will 
not quarrel with the assumption at any rate; but 
I have a very radical quarrel with those who in- 
sist that children can be educated into good and 
devotional music only by passing through a pre- 
paratory stage of twaddle and ji gle. There is 
no conceivable reason why children should appear 
in Jehovah’s presence singing nonsense. If they 
must have a simple hymn, it way just as well be 
a pure and truly poetic hymn as the noblest lyric 
of Wesley, or Thomas Oliver's ‘‘The God of 
Abraham Praise.” And so of the music. And I 
am not sure, moreover, whether demand for chil- 
dren’s hymnology is as pressing as is sometimes 
supposed. The Hebrew boys and girls were 
brought up on the Psalms. They are not bad diet 
even for children. The Scotch children have 
been brought up on the Psalms, and though I do 
not personally admire Rouse’s version I would 
far rather put it into children’s hands than a great 
many of the abominations which they do sing. 
And certain it is that out of the psalm-singing 
Church of Scotland has just been issued, as I am 
told by very excellent authority, one of the most 
complete church hymaouls in existence. If I em- 
phasize this matter of children’s wusic it is be- 
cause I feel that the root of the evil and of the 
reform is with them. It is only the old saw: 
‘Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
Teach the children a pure bymnology in the fam- 
ilies and Sunday-schools and you will have it in 
the churches. j 

So, then, if I have made my meaning clear, I 
maintain that even the necessary adaptations to 
the w.rk of popular education on sacred music 
do not require us to use poor hymns or poor 
music. They veed not be bad in being rudiment- 
ary. No bymp or tune -ught to go into a hymnal 
siraply because it is a favorite. If it is a poor 
hymn or a poor tune, the fact that it is favorite 
is one of the best reasons for excluding it. A bad 
weed that is deeply rooted is the very weed that 
ought to come out first. The church ought not to 
be kept out of the treasures of later hympology 
by ber reverence for the old. All honor to Watts 





and Wesley and Doddridge. It speaks well for 
the church that she will not let their strains be 
silent. But Christian devotion in every age blos- 
soms out into song, and not a few of the later 
blossoms are as fragrant as the earlier. 

By degrees, no doubt, the burden imposed on 
the hymn-book will be lightened. Choral festivals 
in the churches, musical training in the schools, 
the growth of a severer hymnological taste among 
the clergy and people, general musical culture 
multiplying good teachers and leaders—these and 
other influences will issue by and by in the hymn- 
book of the future, a treasure of pure poetry and 
of pure music, the mission of which shall be still 
in some degree to educate, but still more to ex- 
press the gratitude and the aspiration of, let us 
hope, a deeper and more intelligent piety. 





PROTESTANT PROGRESS IN ITALY. 
II. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

HAVE given, in a previous letter, a statement 

of the external, statistical results of Protes- 
tant effort in Rome. It is the easiest part to de- 
scribe. To give anyihing like an accurate and at 
the same time an impartial description of the 
inner, the underlying condition of affairs, is much 
wore difficult and is, moreover, a task of so del- 
icate a nature that I shrink from it, for it involves 
criticism of the instruments. 

It has been greatly bewailed by many that Prot- 
estant effort here has been so sectarian, that, 
instead of presenting ourselves to the Roman 
Catholics as one united body, we have appeared 
in the form of six or seven little sects. I have 
always felt that this was less of an evil than has 
been supposed, and, even admitting it to be a 
serious evil, it was perfectly inevitable and, there- 
fore, not worth lamenting over. 

Had Protestant missionary work appeared in 
Rome under one denominational form alone we 
should have made an untruthful representation of 
ourselves, and sooner or later the false impression 
must have been corrected. As it is, we have 
shown ourselves boldly in the heart of Roman 
Catholicism such as we are. We have made no 
concealments and have nothing to fear from fu- 
ture revelations. We have met the false though 
much vaunted union of the Roman Church with 
the fact that, where liberty prevails, such unity as 
hers is for ever impossible. Yet there has been 
hindrance to the work, undeniably, through these 
internal divisions; far less, however, from the 
external organizations than from the lack of that 
genuine forbearance and love which ought to lie 
under all these different forms. There has been 
wrangling and jealousy and heart-burning where 
there should have have been, and where perhaps 
there never was so great a call for, brotherly love. 

But here sgain we have represented ourselves 
correctly. We have made no pretensions to in- 
fallibility, or to the superhuman saintliness which 
is the boast of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
have shown ourselves fallible and imperfect men. 
This, too, is a lesson of importance. The Roman 
Catholic Church aims at covering over its weak- 
nesses and defects, and so seeks to obtain power 
and prestige over the minds of the people. We 
Protestants have acted truthfully and natarally, 
making no pretensions, but simply living out our 
lives in the presence of a people to whom the 
greatest of all curiosities is frankness and the 
greatest of mirncles truthfulness. 

Nevertheless, it is undeniable that our in- 
ternal divisions are difficulties for the present, 
and that the lack of brotherly love is to be de- 
plored. It would be very unfair to charge this 
state of feeling upon the workers in general. yet 
it is almost impossible to trace it to the true cul- 
prits. It seems to have been an ill weed that has 
sprung up in secret and has invaded territories 
where it was least expected, and so a mutual dis- 
trust has eome about almost unwittingly. The 
expression of regret that it should be so does not 
help the watter. Neither was barmony secured 
by the visit of a deputation of the Evangelical 
Alliance which sought to bring together the dis- 
cordant elements. Time and patience and growth 
will bring improvemen' and, let us hope, a cure. 
Meanwhile it is but just to say that there is an 
earnest effort made by the best of the Protestant 
laborers to study those things which make for 
peace. Probably, if the matter were traced to 
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the root, this jealousy would be found to spring 
from the extraneous condition of the young Prot- 
estant churches in Italy. They are dependent on 
foreign support, and the difficulty of obtaining 
the necessary funds is often considerable. It is 
not by any means clear, however, that a reduc- 
tion in the number of agents would make the 
position of the others more secure, since each so- 
ciety appeals usually to a different constituency. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the very vague 
programme of Mr. Van Meter, though doubtless 
presented in attractive form, should have met 
with such response from American purses, It is 
safe to say that no one bas spent so much money 
in Rome to accomplish so little. The more quiet, 
plodding, earnest laborers, whose voice is seldom 
heard in public, who are struggling with difficul- 
ties and discouragements and sowing the seed with 
prayers and tears—tbese are the men to whom it 
is safe to intrust funds, and these are precisely the 
men who find it most difficult to obtain them. 
And this brings to my mind a remark I heard 
years ago from Mr. Beecher and which the Chris- 
tian Union will pardoa me for repeating: ‘‘It is 
easy to see what God thinks of money by noticing 
the people to whom he usually gives it.”’ 

If we only knew it, however, money is not so 
indispensable to the work of God in the world as 
it is often supposed to be. Faith and love are the 
indispensable agencies, and, given these, the 
money will come in due measure, though possibly 
not always according to our notions or con- 
venience. 

As I write for American readers I may be per- 
mitted to bear my unhesitating testimony to the 
value and sincerity of the work being done in 
Rome by the two accredited agents from America, 
the Rey. Leroy M. Vernon, of the M. E. church, 
and the Rev. Dr. Taylor of the Baptist church. 

It isa difficult thing to bea missionary, and 
perhaps nowhere in the world so difficult as in 
nominally Christian countries, and, of all places 
in nominally Christian countries, perhaps nowhere 
so difficult asin Rome. ‘The issue is not here a 
clear and decided one, asina heathen land; it is a 
struggle with error that has so blended itself with 
truth as to make it difficult to pull up the tares 
without at the same time unrooting the wheat, it 
is a contest with a foe so subtle that he continual- 
ly evades our grasp, a struggle with an angel of 
darkness, but too often, alas! clothed in the robes 
of an angel of liglit. 

We do not differ on all points from the Catholic 
church; on the contrary, we agree with her on the 
great elementary truths of Christianity. We seek 
to reform her, and the work of reformation is al- 
ways difficult, more difficult than that of building 
fresh from the foundation. The Apostle Paul, 
himself, were he to reappear in the city of Rome 
would find his work full as difficult and probably 
more so than when he labored here eighteen 
hundred years ago. 

It often seems to me that some of the best mis- 
sionary work done in the present day is done un- 
consciously. The man who settles down in this 
degraded social element, where celibacy is ac- 
counted the highest saintliness and marriage, 
God’s holiest institution, is lightly esteemed, and 
lives a pure and sweet domestic life, showing his 
love for wife and children to be consecrated by 
and subordinated to Jove to the God who gave 
them—that man is doing more good than he 
knows. More than one priest in Rome, to my 
knowledge, peeps occasionally into a family such 
as I have described and takes the prattling little 
child on his knee, and ventures to breathe the 
half wish that such happiness were his, and to 
utter the heresy that by such happiness he feels he 
should be made a better and holier man. I would 
speak gently of missionary work of every kind, 
and of missionaries. It is the subject which inter- 
ests me above all others in this world, and | know 
and love not a few missionaries. Yet it has 
often seemed to me that the great and glorious 
days of missionary work are yet to come. No 
longer does the church send forth a Barnabas and 
a Paul, filled with the wondrous gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, miraculously enabled to use the languages 
of the various tribes to whom they spoke and 
fearlessly encountering prison and death for the 
name of Christ. 

The present missionary is a man of ordinary 
qualifications, having to labor intensely to 
acquire the tongue of the people to whom he is 


sent, and when his task is accomplished becoming 
a superintendent of native preachers rather than 
a preacher himself, and often consenting to listen 
patiently week after week and year after year to 
the preaching of ignorant and inferior men. In 
+ peaking thus I do not intend to impeach the wis- 
dom of missionary societies or to decide against 
the plans they have so generally adopted; but 
I do say that he who having the ability to preach 
abrogates his right to do so deprives himself of 
his most valuable talent and gives up an inesti- 
mable privilege. The great want of the Evangel- 
ical movement in Italy is preachers. Not 
political or polemical baranguers like Gavazzi, but 
preachers of the Word of God after the fashion of 
Father Curci. 

Such a preacher among us Protestants, even 
though his Italian might be a little less smooth 
and he should make an occasional biunder in the 
use of his verbs, would not fail to attract and 
win. J. A. 8. 

RoE, Feb. 8. 

REGRET. 
By Kate A. SILL. 

, BEAUTIFUL day without, 
4. A careless day within,— 
Thou’rt guilty again, poor soul, 

Of failure and of sin. 


This morn thou didst promise God 
With earth in tune to keep: 

Sweet music the earth has made, 
And thou—ah! go and weep. 











LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
THE DEACON’S ROD. 
‘* CY PARE the rod and spoil the child,” said Mr. 
Hardeap, oracularly. He always quotes 
Scripture with oracular solemnity. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Geer, ‘‘ if I had as many chil- 
dren as Solomon had I think I should use the 
rod. But with only four 1 can get along very 
well without one.” 

‘*T understand,” said young Wheaton, ‘‘ that to 
to be a mistranslation. The revisers are going to 
change it so as to read ‘ Spoil the rod and spare 
the child.’ ” 

The little laugh that followed this announce- 
ment, which was made perfectly sedately, aroused 
@ir. Hardeap’s righteous i:dignation. Mr. Hard- 
cap never gets angry—at least he says he does 
not; but he occasionally gets righteously indignant. 

‘* Makin’ fun o’ Scripter ain’t no argyment,” he 
said. ‘‘ Any fool can make fun o’ Scripter.” 

‘*But, Mr. Hardcap,” said Mr. Geer, soothingly, 
‘* don’t you think that circumstances alter cases? 
Don’t you think that in our higher civilization, 
with our better development, with parents better 
understanding how to manage their children and 
how to manage themselves too, and with children 
more amenable to reason and affection, we ought 
to be able to dispense with the rod, though it may 
have been very necessary in Solomon’s time?) 
Why, even the horsebreakers do not use the whip 
on their horses any more.” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Hardeap, shaking his head 
resolutely; ‘‘I ain’t no wiser than Solomon; and 
I don’t never expect to be.” 

We were gathered around the stove in the 
churck lecture-room, after the prayer-meeting, at 
which the topic had been the training of children. 
These supplementary prayer-meetings are often 
better than the main meeting which precedes, as 
they say a lady’s postscript is often better than the 
letter. There is more in it; and fewer words. 

‘*Well,” said the Deacon, who had hitherto 
stood an observant but silent listener, ‘‘I agree 
with Mr. Hardeap; I believe in the use of the 
rod.” 

‘“Why, Deacon!” It was a whole chorus of 
voices that uttered this exclamation. 

‘*T do,” said the Deacon, ‘‘and I have a rod; a 
good big one; as big as my middle finger. And I 
use it pretty much every day. 

Amazement defied expression. The notion of 
the good natured Deacon beating one of his chil- 
dren with a hickory stick as big as his middle fin- 
ger took away our breath. We waited develop- 
ments. 

‘*Though,” continued the Deacon, ‘ it is true I 
only use it on one of the children.” 

Worse, worse! Oh, Deacon, how can you? 

‘* Which one is it, Deacon?” said I. 





‘* Jemima Poppenhausen,” said the Deacon. 





‘‘Jemima Poppenhausen!” exclaimed two or 
three voices simultaneously. 

‘‘Jemima Poppenbausen,” said Mr. Hardcap, 
trying to work up a little righteous indignation, 
but without success, and ending by breaking out 
into a smile (Mr. Hardeap never succeeds very 
well in working up righteous indignation against 
the genial Deacon), ‘‘Jemima Poppenhausen; why. 
the Deacon hain’t got no such ebild. 
of the Deacon’s games.” 

‘‘ Jemima Poppenbausen,” said the Deacon. ‘‘She 
is the only bad child I have. All the native de- 
pravity of all my children is concentrated in her. 
If anybody cries, it is Jemima Poppenhausen. If 
anybody won't go to bed, it is Jemima Poppen- 
hausen. If anbody sulks and won’t learn her 
lessons, it is Jemima Poppenhausen. Tot never 
cries; Tot is never cross; Tot never gets balky 
over her spelling lesson; Tot never gets so tired 
that she cannot go to bed without a ery; Tot 
never gets willful at the table, and pouts, 
and breaks out into a cry because she cannot have 
her own way. Not she. Whenever any of these 
disasters happen Tot has gone away and Jemima 
Poppenbausen has taken her place. And then the 
rod comes out of its place in the corner. It was 
Tot’s own plan. She said one day that she hated 
Jemima Poppenbausen, and that she wished I 
would get a stick and beat her whenever she came 
to the house. So when Tot disappears and Jem- 
ima takes her place, sometimes we give her the 
stick and sbe drives Jemima ont of the room, 
flourishing the stick bravely after her, and coming 
back from the victorious onslaught her little 
tearful face wreathed in smiles. Sometimes her 
mother gets the stick and pokes Jemima Poppen- 
hausen till the cry turnsintoalaugh. Sometimes 
we simply put Jemima Poppenhausen by herself, 
with the stick, in the study, and pretty soon Tot 
comes in with the stick over her shoulder, declar- 
ing that she drove Jemima Poppenhausen up the 
chimney, or out of the window. I really do not 
know what we should do without that :od.” 

‘*Do you think that is right?” said Mr. Hardcap. 
‘*Isn’t it kinder makin’ a sport of sin?” 

‘* The apostle tells us,” replied the Deacon, ‘‘ to 
overcome evil with good. And if I can overcome 
a cry with a laugh I think it is better than to 
overcome it with another cry. If I can personify 
the pride, and self-will, and petulance, and anger, 
and put them all in an imeginary Jemima Poppen- 
hausen, and teach Tot to hate them all, I think I 
am doing her more good than by simply teaching 
her to be afraid to show them out before me. If 
I can get her to drive the devil away I am doing 
a great deal better by ber than if I merely drive 
it away, or repress it, myself.” 

‘*That is what you might call the scientific use 
of the imagination,” said Mr. Geer. 

‘*I] don’t know,” said Mr, Hardcap, ‘‘ about 
making some make-believe child the scape-goat 
for a real child’s sin.” 

‘*But that scape-gout was a Bible idea,” said 
the Deacon. ‘‘ The Lord used the imagination a 
great deal in dealing with the Israelites. When 
he wished to give them the idea that they had 
completely gotten rid of their sins, he told the 
priest to tie a scarlet thread on the head of a goat 
and lead it off into the wilderness. It was a rude 
sort of object teaching, but it accomplished the 
purpose. Tot dislikes a pouting, crying, sulky 
child as much as you or! do, but we never dis- 
like our own sins while we are committing them.” 

‘*T don’t believe that,” said Mr. Hardcap. 

‘*Then why don’t we stop?” said the Deacon. 

‘* Because—because—we don’t want to,” replied 
Mr. Hardcap, hesitatingly. 

‘* Exactly,” said the Deacon. ‘‘ Now, if I can get 
Tot to look at herself when she is pouting, or sulk- 
ing, or cross, if I can get her out of her passion long 
enough to see what an unlovely thing it is, I have 
won half the battle; and if I can get her to go 
after it with a stick and drive it away I have won 
all the battle. And in using the imagination I 
am only following the example God has set me.” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Hardcap, ‘‘I am going to try 
the Deacon’s stick right away.” 7 

‘*One thing,” said the Deacon; ‘‘if you do, 
you must keep perfectly good-natured yourself. 
A little righteous indignation in your own heart 
and tones of voice will ruin the charm.” 

For myself, I am not sure how the Deacon’s 
stick would do in other hands. But in the Dea- 
con’s hands it hay helped to bring up as delightful 
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a family of children as it is often one’s good for- 
tune to meet anywhere. 
Yours, etc., LAIcus, 
P.S.—But I do insist that the lady’s postscript 
is not the best part of her letter. That is a slan- 
der on the lady’s letter-writing. JENNIE. 








SOME STARTLING RESULTS OF THE 
LATE WAR. 
*[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

VV Y AR is always a terrible calamity, but the 

‘Y world has as yet gained only a very partial 
idea of the results of the late warin Turkey. It 
was unlike any European war of the present cen- 
tury. Although it was complicated by foreign in- 
vasion it was essentially a civil war. It was also a 
religions war. It was at times a war of extermina- 
tion. We know something in America of civil war 
although, strictly speaking, our last war was of 
that character only in certain localities, as in East- 
ern Tennesee and Missouri; but happily we know 
nothing as yet of a religious civil war—where each 
town and village is divided against itself, and 
where neighbors, separated for centuries by relig- 
ious differences, regard each other as infidels wor- 
thy of death. 

The war commenced in Herzegovina in July, 
1875. It came to an end nominally in March, 1878, 
but in fact is still in progress in certain localities. 
Russia took part in it after April, 1877, for eleven 
months. There were few important battles, bat 
the war has proved to be the most fatal of late 
years to the armies engaged. The number of 
soldiers who have perished cannot be less than a 
willion. The Russians acknowledge a loss of over 
300,000 in Europe and Asia. The Roumanians, 
Servians and Montenegrins lost at least 50,000. 
The Austrians not less than 30,000. There are, of 
course, no statistics in regard to the Turkish 
losses, but careful investigation as to the number 
drafted and the present force of the army makes it 
certain that the number exceeds 600,000. The 
present condition of the Turkish army is such that 
if there is no improvement there will soon be 
very little left of it. There is a large force about 
twenty miles from Constantinople engaged in 
building fortifications. They are living in tents, 
with so little clothing that many are unable to 
leave their tents at all, with so little food that 
there have been days when their whole ration con- 
sisted of half a biscuit. If such is the condition of 
troops under the command of Baker Pasha, an 
Englishman, within twenty miles of Constanti- 
nople, what must be their fate in other places 
under Turkieh officers? 

It is sad to think of the sacrifice of a million 
brave men, but this is by no means the most start- 
ling result of this war. It has been accompanied 
by massacres and by movements of population 
which remind us of De Quincey’s famous story of 
the ‘‘ Flight of a Tartar tribe,” and which I think 
have no parallel in modern times. 

This movement commenced in Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina in 1875, when the greater part of the 
Christian population fled to Austrian territory. 
Some went to Servia and Montenegro. The war 
from the outset was one of plunder, outrage and 
massacre, but the Mussulman population, compris- 
ing most of the land holders and supported by the 
Turkish army, had every advantage over the Chris- 
tian peasantry. Bands of rebels could maintain 
themselves in the mountains, but could do nothing 
to defend their homes and families. The great 
mass of the people had no choice but flight or mas- 
sacre. They fled, and it is only since the Austrian 
occupation that they have been able to return. 
During their exile at least half have died of cold, 
hunger and fever, although the Austrian govern- 
ment has expended large sums of money in aiding 
them. We may estimate the loss of life at 200,000 
souls in these two Provinces. Add tothis the fear, 
anguish, torture and distress of every kind which 
have been suffered by the whole population and 
we have a picture of misery to move the hardest 
heart. 

In the spring of 1876 the Turkish government 
forsaw a Servian war and ordered the Bulgarian 
massacres, to terrorize the Province and insure 
their line of communication. About 12,000 were 
massacred and a large number of towns destroyed. 
This was followed by the flight of a large purt of 
ihe Christian population of the district to the 
mountains and large cities, but unfortunately 


most of them were afterward induced to return. 
The war with Servia and Montenegro depopulated 
the frontier districts, but only for atime. When 
the Russians crossed the Danube the tables were 
turned and the Moslem population of the Do- 
brudscha and of Northern Bulgaria fled with 
precipitancy, men, women and children, to 
take refuge in the Turkish fortified towns. At 
Rustchuck, Shumla and Varna, for months, 
they crowded every house and even lived in the 
streets. The typhus raged among them, and great 
numbers died of want. Some came to Constanti- 
nople. Many, especially the Circassians, were 
transported to* Asia Minor. The remnant have 
just now returned to their homes. 

At the same time Suleiman Pasha, under orders 
from Constantinople, undertook to exterminate 
the Christian population of Eastern Roumelia. 
Great numbers were massacred, but most of the 
population fled over the Balkans, suffering untold 
misery and snguish; but their flight was in sum- 
mer, and their suffering less than that of the great 
Mohammedan exodus which took place when the 
Russians crossed the Balkans. It was mid-winter, 
and a season of unusual severity, but as the Rus- 
sians approached a wild panic seized upon the 
whole Moslem population. They seem to have 
felt that a terrible retribution was about to fall 
upon them for all the wrong which they had done 
to the Christians, and, without waiting to see a 
Russian soldier or hear a Russian gun, they fled. 
I think not less than a million of souls thus left 
their homes, some going toward Macedonia, but 
the majority seeking to reach Constantinople. They 
carried with them what they could and plundered 
as they went; but their sufferings were terrible 
beyond description. Multitudes froze and starved 
to death by the road side. Epidemics broke out 
among them and swept away hundreds. In some 
eases the Russians overtook them. Then they 
threw their children away or drowned them in 
the rivers, left everything, and fled. In one case 
the advancing Russians collected and cared for 
several hundred small Turkish children picked up 
in a single day. They crowded the trains for 
Constantinople and died by the score in the cars. 
They died at Constantinople of epidemics, cold 
and starvation. Of all this vast multitude very 
few have returned to their homes or ever will re- 
turn. Probably half of them are already dead? 
a large number are now dying of starvation in the 
Rhodope Mountains; others have been sent to Syria 
and Asia Minor. Perhaps 50,000 remain in Con- 
stantinople and vicinity. By the treaty cf Berlin 
no Circassian is allowed to live in Bulgaria or 
Roumelia,. The Bulgarians have returned, and it 
has become a thoroughly Christian province. The 
recent massacres in Macedonia and the retiring of 
the Russians from Thrace have also caused a large 
Christian emigration from these Provinces into 
Eastern Roumelia. I think we may set down the 
loss of life in these various massacres and migra- 
tions in European Turkey at not less than 750,000, 
not including Bosnia a: d Herzegovina. 

At the same time a similar movement of popu- 
lation has been going on in Asia Minor. When 
the war broke out the half savage Kurds were 
armed and let loose upon the peaceful Armenian 
population of Eastern Asia Minor. They are still 
ravagivg the country from time to time. Large 
numbers of Armenians have been massacred, 
many have been carried off as slaves, and it is 
said that about half of the Armenian population 
from the Provinces of Erzroom and Van have emi- 
grated to Russia. The suffering from fever, fa- 
mine, and other causes has been very great, but 
I have no means of estimating the loss of -life. 

Other small displacements of population have 
taken place. In Sukum Kaleh and vicinity the 
people were incited to insurrection by the Turks 
and on their defeat were transported to Asia 
Minor. The loss of life in this emigration is said 
to have exceeded 25,000. There has also been 
some emigration from Lazistan since its annexa- 
tion to Russia. 

On the whole, the loss of life in these massacres 
and displacements of population must be more 
than one million of souls, and those who have 
escaped death have undergone hardships terrible 
beyond all imagination. Two willions of human 
lives and all this incalculable human misery is the 
price which bas been paid for whatever has bern 
gained in this war. 
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A FEW FAMOUS MISTAKES. 
By SopHy WINTHROP. 


IVE or six hundred years ago a stupid Ger- 

man mouk, 10 translating from the Latin the 
charming story of St. Ursula and her maiden dis- 
ciples, made a mistake. 

URSULA ET XI MMVV ran the legend, and 
the monk translated it eleven thousand virgins, 
instead of eleven virgin martyrs, as it should have 
been. This was a pretty big story, to be sure, but 
people in those days were used to big stories, and 
the monk's rendering was accepted at once. It 
became one of the most popular of religious 
legends, and on this slender foundation arose in 
due time that church at Cologne, which every 
tourist remembers with a shudder, into whose 
walls are built the bones of the veritable eleven 
thousand martyred virgins. The faithful Roman- 
ist bows unquestioning, to this day, before the 
long rows of horrid little skulls in their red velvet 
caps, and certainly the straitest Puritan of us all 
never doubted the eleven thousand skeletons, 
whatever we may have thought of the story. But 
it was all a mistake! And what a deal of ghastly 
pillaging and what a mountain of pious fraud 
might have been prevented if that man hadn’t 
blundered! 

Another mistake comes nearer home. For who 
of us—man or woman grown, to say nothing of 
the children—is not sorry to learn that Cinderella’s 
slipper was, after all, not a glass slipper at all, but 
only one of fur? 

The London ‘‘ Spectator” sets it down uncom- 
promisingly thus: ‘‘ The slipper was originally a 
slipper trimmed with a particular kind of rare fur, 
ealled in French vair, the fur of a creature of the 
weazel kind. But this fur not being known to 
ordinary French story-tellers, they spoke of pan- 
toufle de verre,—a glass slipper.”’ The translators, 
of course, adopted the error, and so the magical 
glass slipper has made the tour of the round 
world and left its impress in soft little hearts of 
every name and nation. The fur-edged slipper, 
however rare and dainty, will never be so pretty! 
Anybody could dance in a pantoufle de vair,—who 
but Cinderella in a pantoufle de verre ? 

As to ‘‘ poor Amy Robsart,” we all know how 
mistaken we have been so far as concerns the 
clandestineness of her marriage with Dudley. And 
here comes a certain Canon Jackson, in a forty-six 
page article, to prove conclusively (chiefly from 
her mercer’s bill, it must be confessed) that 
she was a happy and honored wife, and otherwise 
to demolish our well-beloved romance. ‘‘ Amy 
died,” says this gentleman, ‘‘in 1560, and the 
charter conveying posession of Kenilworth to 
Dudley was dated three years later, so that in all 
probability she never lived there.” And Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit not taking place till 1575, fifteen 
years after Amy’s death, the touching interview in 
the garden is equally out of the question. Clearly 
here is a mistake somewhere, either on the part 
of the great novelist himself, or on that of an 
ever-blundering public which has taken his fiction 
for fact. 

And now some one has discovered how greatly 
we have been in error all these years about the 
Venus de Milo. Fragments have recently been 
brought to light, apparently belonging to her, 
which seem to prove that she is not a Venus at all, 
but the noble Nike, or winged Victory, still more 
had in reverence of the Athenians and left by them 
as a token of the subjugation of the island of Melos 
in 416 B.c. She may well bear an added honor, 
this lovely creation—I had almost said being— 
who, mutilated and defaced, has yet commanded 
the reverent admiration and careful study of some 
of the world’s best minds these many years; 
about whom learned discussions have been held, 
treatises have been written, and poems have been 
sung. We find it easy to accept a theory which 
makes her not a mere goddess of beauty but the 
impersonation of what was to the Greek mind the 
very acme of human experience, and one likes to 
think of her spreading her white wings against the 
clear blue, looking across the sea towards the land 
which, alus! that which she typified was so soon 
to desert. 

But the latest ‘‘ mistake corrected” is, perhaps, 
still more surprising. 

Within a few months there has come a whisper 
from Rome that the celebrated picture in the Bar- 
berini Palace, so well-known as Guido’s Beatrice 
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Cenci, is not what we have been taught to call it. 
‘It is not a Beatrice at all, neither is it a Guido at 
all,” says the patient English investigator of copies, 
frauds and counterfeits, who, however, certainly 
does not give in his first communication on the sub- 
ject sufficient evidence to convince the skeptical. 
But can it indeed be true? May one, at last, turn 
one’s back upon the white turban and the pursed- 
up mouth, and hope to be forgiven? Or are we to 
find that all these new conclusions are but the 
fresh blunders of a much-mistaking world, and 
must the coming man ‘‘ guess again,” and, per- 
haps, in his turn, leave the riddles unsolved be- 
hind him? 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


GRANT us entrance by our thoughts into thy presence, 
Almighty God, our Heavenly Father. Give wing, we pray 
thee, to our zeal. Lift upon us that light which shall drive 
away all darkness, and bring us, if not in the fullness of joy, 
yet with some rejoicing, into thy presence, who art our life 
and our hope and our strength. Grant, we beseech of thee, 
O Lord, that we may have, this day, the witness of thy Spirit 
that we are thine; that we may bave a sense of thy presence; 
that we may have borne in upon us the consciousness that 
thy thoughts toward us are precious; that thy love and thy 
grace are more than sufficient for our weakness and our sin- 
fulness; that thou hast accepted us in the Beloved; that we 
are thine; that our names are written on the palms of thine 
hands invisibly; and that thou wilt surely keep us—our feet 
from falling, our eyes from tears, and our hearts from despair 
—till the work is complete, and we shall come and appear in 
Zion and before God. 

Through what differing ways thou art leading thy people !- 
some upon the path that shines, and is full of sunlight, and 
some upon the midnight path that glooms continually ; some 
in great prosperity and success, and some with repeated 
overthrow. Thou art leading through sorrowful youth 
toward joyful age, and thou art leading through joyful youth 
to burden-bearing years. Thou art on every hand following 
the counsels of thine own will, and executing laws which are 
interpretive of that will. Thou art leading thy people likea 
flock and administering toward them all, not according to 
any interpretation which we can give upon this hither shore, 
but according to a way of wisdom that shall be clear to us 
in the life which is to come, when we shall behold the course 
of the past, when all its mysteries shall be solved, when there 
shall be no darkness anymore, and when we shall understand 
and know even as we are known, 

Grant unto everyone of us, then, that faith inthy presence, 
in thy wisdom, and in thine abounding goodness which is to 
each of us by name; and according to our several lots in life 
grant that we may bave this eure testimony, that God is our 
strength, and will be our salvation. 

Be thou unto every desolate heart a refuge, a tower that 
shall not be assailed, a pavilion into which he may run till the 
storm be overpast. Look upon thine afflicted on: sin all the 
several ways of grief. Look upon those who are mute, whose 
bearts are bewildered, who know not how to form into 
thought their distress, and whose trouble cannct be uttered 
by the tongue. Begracious to them, and grant that they may 
lean upon the unfailing God who will never leave them nor 
forsake them. 

And grant, we pray thee, to all those who are in sore per 
plexity, and to whom the way, bowever they may turn, 
seems a dismal trouble—grant to them a way cast up, that 
they may hear the voice of God in his providence saying unto 
them, This is the way: walk ye therein. To all those whose 
distress comes from mortified pride, a1.d w ortified vanity, and 
vehement desires resisted and overthrown, grant the lesson 
of thy wisdom as over against their folly ; and show them that 
thou art plowing them, tbat the field may no longer bring 
forth thorns and thistles, but may henceforth yield the pleas- 
ant fruits of the Spirit of God. 

We pray that thou wilt be gracious to those that are stand- 
ing in places of temptation, to those whose feet are ready 
to slide, and to those that have fallen. Lift them up again, 
that they may once more walk with firm step in the strength 
of their Redeemer. And as thou didst go forth to seek and 
to save when thou wert on the earth, Lord Jesus, in the per- 
son of thy children go yet again to seek and to save those that 
are afar off and those that are snared. To all that are in 
prisons open again the door, and break the shackle and bring 
forth the captive out of darkness into light. 

Hear us in these our petitions. We present them in the 
name of the Beloved, to whom, with the Father and the 
Spirit, shall be praises evermore. Amen. 

SERMON. 
THE NEED OF A SANCTIFIED CON- 
SCIENCE." 
a. 


* Behold the Lord maketh the earth empty, and maketh it 
waste, and turneth it upside down, and scatt« reth abroad the 
inbabitants thereof. And it sball be, as with the people, so 
with the priest; as with the servant, so with the master; as 
with the maid, so with her mistress; as with the buyer, so 
with the seller; as with the lender, so with the borrower; as 
with the taker of usury, so with the giver of usury to bim. 
The lend shall be utterly emptied, and utterly spoiled; for 
the Lord hath spoken this word. The earth mourneth and 
fadeth away, the world Janguisheth and fadeth away, the 
haugbty people of the earth do languish. The earth also is 
defiled under the inbabitants thereof; because they have 
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transgressed the laws, changed the ordinance, broken the 
everlasting covenant. Therefore hath the curse devoured 
the earth, and they that dwell therein are desolate.’’—ISAIAH 
xxiv., 1-6. 


HE prophets were the statesmen of Israel; and 
although they declared and exalted morality for 
individual conduct, and for the household, they espe- 
cially had resting upon their conscience the welfare of 
the State. The sweetest strains that fel) from their lips 
were those in which they described the prosperity that 
goes with universal righteousness; and the most terrific 
of those passages that move through the Old Testament 
like storms thundering in a summer sky are those which 
describe the desolation that flows from the violation, on 
the part of a whole people, through continuous periods, 
of the great laws of morality. 

If there be one thing that may be said to be estab- 
lished in regard to individuals, and in regard to a com- 
munity, it is that the great laws of morality must be 
observed, and that the violation of the moral sentiment 
of an individual, or of parts of communities, or of 
whole communities, will terminate in disaster just as 
surely as the violation of the law of the lung, or of the 
heart, or of the brain, will terminate in disease, in pain, 
in weakness and in death. 

The connection between the great ordinance of right 
and wrong and continuous prosperity is as certain as 
the connection between cause and effect in physical or 
material things; and this is the perpetual word, clothed 
not in the language of modern philosophy, but in the 
pictorial language which was employed in the day and 
in the particular nation in which it was written. 

I have already spoken, in a previous sermon, on the 
subject of the formation of a national conscience. We 
are not to confound this with a corporate conscience. 
When any body is banded together for certain ends, 
agreeing that the consent of the majority shall bind all 
the rest, and that no individual shall interpose either 
judgment or scruple, then there is a corporate con- 
science. The real, radical, logical distinction between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant is not 
in the question of Papacy, nor it is in ordinances; it is 
that the Roman Catholic Church holds to a corporate 
couscience. What the church—which is a corporation— 
determines to be right must be accepted by the con- 
science of every individual in it; and what the church 
determines to be wrong must be accepted as wrong by 
every individual in it. No man in the church is allowed 
to follow his own judgment or his own conscience 
against the decree of the church. In other words, the 
members of the church are obliged to have a corporate 
conscience, and to follow that conscience, and not their 
individual conscience. 

The rebound from that was a rebound which, while 
it brought a great many other questions into the field, 
had this really logical position; namely, that the indi- 
vidual conscience must be sacred. Men must, accord- 
ing to their best light and knowledge, after wise 
endeavors to find the truth, follow their own conscience. 
This is the difference between the Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic conscience. 

Now, there may be a communal conscience, or a 
conscience acting universelly and consentaneously 
through the community; but that is not corporate. 
There may be such a thing as a party conscience; and 
that I do not advocate; but in regard to all great ques- 
tions of ethics which pertain to business, to humanity 
and to rectitude I hold that there ought to be a common 
conscience, like a common public sentiment, made up 
of the instructed consciences of individuals, but acting 
in the mass. For the want of that nations have per- 
ished; and for the want of that, as the years go on in- 
creasing the material strength of this nation, and 
multiplying the tendencies to drag us down from a high 
estate, our dangers will increase, We are in danger 
from no foreign invasion; we are not in any great dan- 
ger from internal concussions—at any rate, not for 
generations to come. We are far more in danger of 
having the foundations under us rot, and let us down 
by reason of corruption, than of anything else. 

We are accustomed to speak of ourselves as being 
privileged, and as having the mght of self-government; 
and it becomes indispensably necessary that every one 
should know that rights always bring duties. 

It is your right to be free, it is your right to govern 
yourselves; that right has been established, and has be- 
come a practical necessity; and it brings with it the 
duty, since you are self-governed, of governing, accord- 
ing to the measure of your influence and power, the 
whole nation. The people of these great common- 
wealths in this nation are bound, because they are free 
and self-governed, in the first place to secure just and 
equitable laws, It concerns religion; it concerns moral- 
ity; it concerns virtue; it concerns prosperity; it con- 
cerns final salvation. No man has aright to be satisfied 
with anything less than honesty in the laws that are 
framed or in the laws that are changed. 

The right of self-government brings with it the neces- 
sity of the election of a sound magistracy—of just men 
that fear God, and that will administer law and perform 





the functions of their various offices disinterestedly for 
the welfare of the whole. We have no right to put a 
corrupt man into any office; nor have we any right to 
be part or parcel of the doing of it. The right of self- 
government carries with it the duty of a public senti- 
ment which shall enforce the execution of law. 

Is it so that magistrates wink at criminals? Is it so 
that laws which are brought forth at last in pain and 
trouble for the reformation of the morals of cities can- 
not be executed? Where is the public sentiment of the 
community? Sails are of no use upon aship if they 
hang without a wind; and laws are of no use in a com- 
munity if they do not have the wind of public sentiment 
to press them forward to execution; and we are respon- 
sible, in our degree and measure, for the formation of a 
public sentiment that shall compel magistrates to per- 
form their duties in the execution of laws; and you may 
depend upon it that wherever judges, policemen or 
magistrates of any name wink at the violation of the 
law the fault is not in them, but in the community that 
put them in office and keeps them there. They would 
not dare to do it alone; and they too well represent the 
average sentiment of the community where they are. 

Self-government brings, also, the duty of public 
morality; and the legislation and the acts of nations are 
bound to be just, humane, right; and the citizens are 
responsible for their being so. All national policies are 
to be founded in substantial wisdom, not only, but in 
substantial equity. Wehave no right to take advantage 
of the exigencies of a neighborhood. We have no 
rig‘ to dishonor any word that has been given by this 
pation in things high or low. The honor of the nation 
must be maintained; and there must be a conscience 
formed that shall enforce the maintenance of national 
honor. We have no king, und we have no ruliog class, 
to provide laws, and execute judgment. These things 
must be done by us, All the responsibility connected 
with them rests upon the citizens. There are many 
hioderances that stand in the way of the formation of 
a national conscience, and of a true Christian equity 
that shall enforce it. The great majority of the unedu- 
cated classes have but a very feeble moral sense at any 
rate; and that has not been developed, nor applied to 
public questions; and they act according to the instinct 
of their nature when they seek material advantage by 
short-sighted methods, Ignorant, uninstructed men, 
holding the law, the magistracy and the policy of the 
country in their hands, cannot be expected to rise any 
higher than the uneducated classes; and since the 
majority lie low down in society there is perpetually a 
fearful balance against the intelligence and virtue of the 
upper ranges of society. Ignorance must be purged 
out of this nation or we shall be governed by the will 
of demoralized men. The majority ot men that have 
but a slight conscience is against us; and if there be 
any magnetic party questions that shall draw together 
the unformed and low-toned consciences of these myr- 
iads in the nation, woe be to us; for they exist in over- 
measure, 

Then, beside these, and above them, is a great mass 
of voting men who are so absorbed in private affairs 
that they have scarcely any interest in public affairs, 
and still less in moral sentiment as connected with those 
affairs. If there were an embargo laid upon the port 
they might be roused up with some interest in politics 
just on that point; if there were the threat of war they 
might be stirred up to side with humanity just merely 
for the occasion; but they do not make it a part of their 
personal duty, they do not make it a matter of personal 
honor, to look after the welfare of the whole community 
continuously; and the effect has largely been that the 
preliminary management of political affairs is thrown 
down into the hands of the ignorant, manipulated by 
intelligent men who are without scruple and without 
principle. 

You are to bear in mind that as men rise in society 
the value to them of suffrage decreases, There are 
very few men who are in happy domestic relations, who 
have a place in society, aud who are suffciently affluent 
to follow all the openings that give variety and stimulus 
to life—there are very few such men who care much 
about voting. Our civilization, our religion and our 
social relation carry us away from a feeling of interest 
in voting; whereas, to men who have no property and 
very little household life, or none, men who are without 
distinction and without the means of varied pleasure—to 
them the vote is a prerogative. They have so litle 
power that when any power comes into their hands they 
cheiish it; and the poor man, the foreigner and the 
uninstructed man will be found crowding the polls, 
With their slender methods of living it is an excite. 
ment which they will not soon give up. But men who 
are above them have so many other gratifications that 
they feel very little want of power, and they have very 
little sense of duty so far as voting is concerned. 

Then we are to bear in mind that there seems to have 
gone forth (and we are not in any doubt as to its origin 
or its departure; we are not in any doubt as to the 
genesis or exodus of it) through the nation, to a very 
large extent, a determination to remit all public ques- 
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tions to parties. They are to be determined upon party 
grounds. But party grounds very seldom admit of a 
consideration of the question of right and wrong. The 
nation being divided, with millions on the one hand and 
millions on the other, it is in the nature of dry war; and 
it is said that anything is fair in war, and the prevalence 
of a side takes the place of what is right and what is 
wrong. So the moment a moral question gets into the 
field of politics it is no longer a moral question; it is 
divested of the peculiar elements of morality; and it be- 
comes merely a sbuttlecock between two battledoors. 

We are to bear in mind, also, that the natural power 
of resistance to these outward tendencies which lie in 
the proclamation of the gospel and in the steady in- 
fluence of the pulpit and the church upon the question 
of morals and national conscience was broken long ago, 
and bas never yet been re-established. One of the 
peculiarities of tbe colonial settlements in the north, as 
is familiar to you all, was that there was to be a com- 
monwealth founded upon the laws of God; and in the 
times of our fathers public rectitude and religion were 
identical. That was religion which took care of the in- 
dividual, of the family and of the state; and the minis- 
ters in those days, not once nor twice a year alone, but 
continucusly, felt that they were reponsible for the life 
and salvation of the individual, for the purity of the 
household, and for the morality of the State; and they 
made their voice heard accordingly. 

We went into the drugged condition during the early 
days of my being with you; and the voice of the pulpit 
was smothered when the question of slavery became a 
national question. It did not at first develop itself 
as an argument between right and wrong. The power 
of slavery at the South was in its commercial relations. 
When the whole commerce of the country was compet- 
ing for the custom of the South merchants could not 
afford to have a conscience. When the manufactories 
of the North were supplying the want of skill and in- 
dustry in the South manufacturers could not afford to 
have a conscience, But in every community the mer- 
cbant and the manufacturer were the public men, and 
the enterprising men: they constituted the motive-power 
of the community; and the consequence was, that our 
churches were filled with young men of energy, skill, 
foresight and commercial sagacity and ingenuity, and 
they could not afford to have their conscience disturbed 
Sunday by Sunday, nor even fast day by fast day; and the 
matter went to the extent (and that was the Babylonish 
captivity of this nation) that the word of God was 
chained; and the men who stood in that venerable insti- 
tution, the Bible Society, did not dare to send the Bible 
to the beathen in America, though they were sending it 
to the heathen all over the rest of the world. Nor did 
that great society, whose business it was to prepare and 
distribute a truly Christian literature, dare to speak 
against a sin that was eating out the vitals of the govern- 
ment, corrupting the conscience of the people and des- 
troying the morality of the nation; and that society 
stands as the monument of a great association, organ- 
ized for the purpose of bringing the truths of the Bible 
into direct contact with the daily life of men, looking 
on and seeing the nation rot at its very foundations, and 
not choosing, or not daring, to say a single word against 
it. It did dare to publish againat the use of tobacco; it 
did courageously venture to declare that dancing was a 
sin; but in the owning of men, soul and body, in their 
partition, in their chattelization, in the holding them, to 
the number of three or four millions, as absolutely de- 
void of right, according to the laws of the country—in 
this they found no reason why they should speak. 

And all the publishers 1a tne United States that sent 
reading books for schools to the South did not see why 
they should put in Patrick Henry’s speech, or tbe 
speeches of Samuel Adams, or any speeches or any 
writings that favored liberty and equality. The con- 
science of this nation had been drugged, not only, but 
when a man felt the inspiration of justice and protested 
against injustice he must bid farewell to any hope of 
advancement in politics; he must bid farewell to any 
introduction into any refined and exclusive circles; he 
must bid farewell to popularity; and he must stand alone 
or have the intolerant mass hooting at hia heels. 

Such was the condition of the pulpit, with here and 
there an honorable exception. Here let it be said that 
the pulpit recovered from this condition before any 
other of the great orga1ized institutions did, and began 
to speak to the conscience of the nation. Nevertheless, 
it had lost the place it occupied in colonial days, and 
ministers had lost the conception that when they were 
ordained to teach the people they were ordained to be 
conservators of the national morality. They had lost 
the conception that it was right and proper for them to 
discuss in the pulpit all questions whic related to the 
welfare of mankind. They had lost the conception that 
God, in their ordination, had rolled upon them the duty 
of dscussing all matters which concerned the public 
good. Nor have they altogether got that conception 
back yet. 

Now, where the pulpit is without the inspiration of a 
true patriotism, where it does not feel that the field is 








the world, and that that part of the world which lies 
next to them, and which is their own country, is more 
especially the field that they are to supervise, how can 
you can you expect the subordinate institutions of soci- 
ety to have a high moral sense? Under such negative 
influences and in the presence of a corrupted public 
sentiment the household could sot fail to suffer; there 
could be no bringing up children to chivalrous honor; 
there could be no training them to love liberty so ‘hat 
they would rather die than part with it; heroism could 
not burn in the mephitic atmosphere in which men 
dwelt; and schools must needs instruct more and more 
in ideas and things, and less and less in moral qualities. 

So it has come to pass tha’ while we are leaving out 
technical theology we are not yet very largely iatro- 
ducing the education of mora) ,sense. When the hie- 
rarchy tell us that to leave the Bible and the catechism 
out of public instruction is to make godless schools 
they are right, unless provision is made in some other 
way for moral development. The child is to be edu- 
cated in matters pertaining to the affections and to 
spiritual growth more or less at home; and in our com- 
mon schools he is to be educated in ideas, and in manly 
moral sentiments, not taking on the form of ecclesiasti- 
cism, nor taking on the form of doctrine, but taking on 
rules of conduct, and the principles from which conduct 
should spring. These belong to the school, though to a 
very large extent tbey are left out of it. 

Where, then, is there any great influence at work to 
form a national conscience? What party, what policy, 
what institution, labors for that result? The church 
does not, except to a very limited extent; schools do 
not; and the newspapers d> not, that avowedly follow, 
and do not attempt to lead public sentiment. Where is 
there an influence that is steadily, from period to veriod, 
building up a national conscience on the foundation of 
truth, honesty, purity and honor? And yet, without 
that, how shall we administer our g »vernment, that is 
so complex, that is so vast, and that like a whole con- 
tinent is subject to as many disturban7es as air is, that 
is continually under the influence of aerial storm cur- 
rents? By and by the capital which we have received 
will be spent, unless by tradizg we gain more. We 
shall come to a peri>d before long when there will te no 
more resistance to and no more power to react against 
monstrous measures, 

The consequences, then, are alarming, and the de- 
structive tendencies that are already abroad call for 
more thought and more profound anxiety than, except 
in individual cases, they have excited. 

I call your attention to the great insensibility which 
exists on the subject of business honesty. It is not 
simply tbat men, since the excessive poison of the war 
and of inflation, have been brought into situations in 
which the temptations have been very much greater 
than their educated conscience bas been trained to re- 
sist—though that is true; I do not call your attention 
merely to the fact that the holders of trust funds and 
officers tbat are eleemosynary men, whether in churches 
or not, are found to be more and more inadequate to 
that moral honesty which refuses to allow men to be 
dishonest under any circumstances whatever; but I call 
your attention to the growing tendency of repudiation. 
It is considered a very bad thing for a bank to repudiate 
its obligations, and it is considered a very bad thi: g for 
a man to make a compromise such tbat if he become 
prosperous he shall not pay his debts; but when you 
see the same thing breaking out in whole States; when 
you see a State like Mississippi (and for all moral pur- 
poses, the levee, breaking away, might as well pour a 
flood over her, and grind her out, that there might be 
brought in a new race with a new conscience)—when 
you see such a State leading off in repudiation; when 
you see a State like Tennessee refusing to put ner 
shoulder to the burden of taxation, and meet the just 
demands of her creditors; when you see States like the 
extreme Northwestern States dodging and repudiating; 
when you see States like Virginia hesitate, palter, and 
reason (for there are some conditions in which to argue 
a case is to be corrupt) about fulfilling the claims that 
are justly made upon them, what is there to prevent one 
and another of the States of this Union from dishonor- 
ing all the rest? 

The utter consciencelessness which exists as to the 
rights of invested property is ancther of the dangers 
against which there must be a conscience raised up. 
We are not to be surprised that ignorant men and poor 
meu, who by reason of their ignorance and their pov- 
erty are oppressed, should often look upon excessive 
property as in some way (they cannot explain exactly 
how) their oppressor; but they need instruction, and 
not encouragement in an erroneous or exaggerated im- 
pression. Capitalists are invited to invest their funds in 
great public works, and no s:oner have they locked up 
those funds in such public works than legislatures feel 
entirely at liberty to step in and invade the rights of 
property. That attempt that has been made, not once 
nor twice, nor merely in one or two places, and it is a 
sign of a conscienceless pation. 

With what degree of resistance has the conscience of 








this nation stood and fulminated against the abomina- 
tions of the polygamous Mormons? What party in 
Washington wants to meddle with that?) What admin- 
istration wants to take up the difficult job? What 
pressure was ever brought to bear upon the authorities 
when they neglected it? Here is a revolution of the 
most sacred thoughts and faith of this nation; here is a 
community that stands sm king like Sodom and Go- 
morrah; and there is aimost no outcry against it. It 
does not belong to our daily business; and people look 
upon it without much apprebension, and say, ‘It Will 
wear itself out, probably; and we bad better let it 
alone,” Easy measures are resorted to on the subject; 
and there is no conscience concerning it. Look, too, at 
the conduct of one party or another, one administration 
or another, one set of men or another, in the matter of 
those in our midst who are helpless, and are our wards 
—the Negro, the Indian, and the Chinese. Where is 
there a generous impulse, a conscience, that rises up 
and accepts them as one’s own self, and says to the 
national government, *‘ You shal] not do injustice to 
them: the rights of the weak shall be defended by the 
strong”? Where is there an influence that defends these 
unfortunate classes? 

The question that to-day is agitating the whole great 
nation is whether certain Boards in counting cheated or 
not; but where is there an intelligent man in the land 
who does not know that before those Boards came into 
existence cheating and violence were carried on by the 
wholesale through entire States, and tbat if equity had 
prevailed and liberty bad been allowed there never 
would have been a chance to doubt the honesty of 
counting? Those States were permitted to tread under 
foot principles and to violate rights that were made 
sacred by the Constitution and that are vital to our in- 
stitutions; but about that the papers forget to talk. 
They do not tell the people, as they might truthfully do, 
that if Louisiana had been left to her own real will she 
would have swept tbat question into the sea, so that it 
would never have been raised. And does anybody 
doubt that the same is true of F.orida and 8S .uth Caro- 
lina? But afterwards, when it came to counting, if the 
Board said that two and two were five, then there was 
a conscience for arithmetic roused up; but as for a con- 
science for right, for humanity and for life, there was 
none at all. ; 

Io the same way, nearer at home, we perceive a great 
want of national conscience in the matter of enforcing 
those laws that are indispensable to the good order and 
the purity of our cities and our states, I do not think 
it wise to run before public sentiment and enact laws 
that are so far in advance of tbe times tbat they will be 
dead letters, despised and trodden under foot; put when 
legislation, tardily fecling an aroused public conscience, 
enacts laws that somewhat endeavor to restrict and regu- 
late the traffic in ardent spririts, saying to liquor dealers, 
‘You shal! not open your doors on election days, nor 
on Sundays, avd you shal) not open them at al) witnout 
a license,” and four thousand grog shops in the city of 
of New York rise up aud say, ‘* We will sell liquor 
when we please, and as much as we please, and we 
will not pay for a license either,” and there is no mag's 
tracy, nor any police, nor any moral power in that city 
that can be relied upon to euforce the laws—when these 
things are taking place, what are the churches doiug? 
They are discussing the question whether “election” 
implies infant damnation. But here, where the very 
vitals are toucted and effected, where is there a public 
conscience, even in the churches? 

Here and there is an honorable exception. Now and 
then there is such a man as Mr, Fultoc—a man much 
abused, but nut caring very much to escape abuse, as is 
shown by the freedom with which he uses the flail of 
his own tongue; but, nevertheless, with a heart that is 
on fire for the purity of our cities, for the integrity of 
our government, and for the efficient admiaistration of 
just Jaws, in which respect he stands hoaorably conspicu- 
ous. Look at the laws with reference to gambling 
bouses and houses of disrepute. Where is there a 
conscience in New York that can go against the 
influence that is brought io bear upon the officers and 
magistra‘es there? Tne bottom is stronger than the 
top; the animal is stronger than the angel; aud we are 
not very much troubled about it. We have go d 
houses, we bave reasonable revenue, our beef tastes 
well; our circumstances are pleasant, we are comfort- 
able and happy; and as to the future, we are not 
particularly coacerned about that. Where is there a 
Christian conscience? Who, like the old prophet, has on 
him the burden of the community and the nation? Who 
has on him tbe burden of the welfare of the State in 
which he lives, and of the United States? Who has an 
earnest, anxious care for the Indian, for the Chinaman, 
for the Negro, for the poor and despised of every sort, 
and for the morality of our cities? Who is laboring to 
prevent or to counteract the temptations that are spread 
abundantly on every side, and tbat are snaring and 
drawing down our young men and maidens? Who has 
a conscience that will not let him rest unconcerned in 
view of the evils which afflict society? 
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Now every man incurs guilt who does not exert his 
whole influence in the direction of rectitude in these 
respects, and in all others which time fails me now to 
enumerate. 

The point of my discourse this morning is that you 
bave not done your duty when you have voted with 
your party, and wen you have supported your ehurcb. 
If individual liberty and self-government ate y: ur priv- 
ilege, then the duties which they impose on you are 
yoar necessity. You are bound to see that the common- 
wealth does not suffer from the had of viee, of crime, 
of injustice, of wrong of any kind. It ison you that 
the burden is rolled; and when you come to the day of 
judgment, though you can say “I have robbed nobody’s 
house’—and are clear; though you can say, ‘‘I have 
never squandered anybody's substance "and are clear; 
though you can say, ‘I never cheated anybody *—and 
are clear; though you ure so confident of the rectitude 
of yeur past life that you say, “‘ What lack I yet?” 
bow will you answer when you are asked ** What did 
you do for the nation of which you were a constituent? 
What effort, what active influence, what word, what 
power,did you give forth for its purification ar d eleva- 
tion and preservation?” For in the day of judgment 
you will be required to give an account of your 
stewardship in this regard. And if we are guilty of 
neglect of duty in this matter it will surely come back 
upon us, in God’s providence, in the corruption of our 
children, in the insecurity of our property, in the decay 
of our institutions, in insurrections and riots, in all forms 
of confusion. This vation can be maintained ind fi- 
nitely if it will build itself on truth, on honor, on 
honesty, on mutual respect for mutual rights; but if it 
does not stand on these elements it will drop down and 
be destrcyed by its own bulk and weight. 

This is a matter that every man should ponder. It is 
time that every man sbould be assisted to ponder it, by 
schools, by the pulpit, and by those universally winged 
pulpite—the newspapers; and on the question of Utah, 
the Indians and the Chinaman there ought to go up 
such a swelling wind as tbat the administration shall 
feel it; and if I could control what my heart would 
desire to control, I would, in view of that infamous bill 
which has just been passed by one brancb of Congress 
to exclude Chinamen from this land, send a voice there 
that would make the pen tremble out of the hand of the 
President before he should siga such an iniquitous 
measure, 

The Chinaman did not want to come here; China did 
not want to march with the civilized nations; but they 
were dragooned into doing it. Bombarding fleets went 
and dragged them out, and said, ‘‘ You shall not sit at 
home: you shall go abroad.” We enforced treaties 
with them. We well-nigh compelled them to open their 
ports to the world; and now, when, thus dragooned and 
enforced, they begin to come here as the Irish come, as 
the Germans come, as the Swedes come, as the Danes 
come, as those of every otber nation on the earth ccme, 
the Congress of these United States is busy enacting a 
law which, if it passes, will say to them, ‘‘ You shall 
not come bere. You are better workmen than our own; 
you are more frugal than they; you can get wealth 
where they cannot; and we will defend our laggard, 
lazy men, by sending you back to China, whence we 
dragooned you and brougit you out.” It is an outrage 
and an infamy which ought not t stain this land; and 
you and every voter will be eternaily to blame if you do 
not make your voices beard to prevent the enactment of 
such a gross iniquity on the part of the government. 

God stand for the poor a d necdy, ard stand against 
those who, having power ip this: ation, use it to pervert 
truth and justice and bumanity. 
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THE ALL-SEEING GOD. 
March 23. Psalm cxxxix., 1-12. 
* Thou, God, seest me.—GEN. xvi., 15. 


rPNHE corstant tendency of the human mind has ever 

been to set mctesand bounds to the deity; to bring 
him, as it were, witbin the horizon of personal knowl- 
edge and even of persoval observation. This tendency 
hus been manifested in a grest variety of ways, some 
more some less injurious; but true to each other. 

The first and lowest manifestation of this tendency 
is seen in the deification of nature. Self-consciousness 
enables us to trace certain manifestations of power to 
their source in personal volition. We are conscious of 
putting forth energy; we conclude, therefore, that all 
energy is put forth ina somewhat similar manner, The 
‘ree, the river, the mountain, the cloud, the star, are 
clothed io pagan imagioa‘ion with conscious, intelligent 
will like our own, and their activity is attributed to a 
spirit which dwells within them. They are regarded 
as gods. 

The next step in intelligent discriminatic n leads men 
to perceive that they are net living beings, but they 
are still regarded as the abodes of living beings, The 





fairy inhabits the water-fall. The sprites and fairies 
dance upon the swaying branches of the trees, Aurora 
rides in the clouds asin achariot. These deities quar- 
rel cne with another. The rain beats angrily upon the 
trees; the wind lashes unmercifully the angry ocean, 

In all this early conception of natural phenomena 
there is no clear distinction made between fact and 
fancy. The race, like the individual, in its childbood 
dees not discrimioate between pbilosophy and imayina- 
tion. What it imagines it believes scarcely Jess than 
what it thinks. Poetry and philosopby are one in the 
earliest forms of thought. The poetry of India is all 
philosophy; and its philosophy is al poetry. No maa 
can tell, in reading ancient mythology, how much the 
people really believed, and bow much they simply 
fancied; for they could not tell themselves, 

As kaowledge grows, and men learn to distinguish be- 
tween reason and imagination, the gods are separated from 
the phenomena, but all phenomenua are still more or less 
attributed to the gods, and they are still localzed. 
They dwell in temples; or on sacred mountains; or in 
consecrated groves. They are represented by idols, or 
priests, or a holy room, or a sacred bit of furniture. 
They belong to localities; or at least they make special 
localities their special dwelling places. The Greek 
goes to Ephesus or to Athens to meet there; the Samari- 
tan to Gerizim; the Jew to Jerusalem; the Christian to 
St. Peter’s, at Rome. As the soul rises above this sort 
of terrestrial localization it substitutes another. The 
imagination fixes upon some imagined star as a center 
of the univers’; it constructs a throne; it places an 
anthropomorphic deity upon it; it surrounds him with en- 
circling throngs of saints and angels; it imputes to him a 
telesc pic power of sight, and a telephonic power of hear- 
ing; it connects him by a sort of imaginary telegraphic 
communication with all the rest of the universe; or it 
gives him accrps of angels who serve as messengers, 
a: d who carry bis commands to and fro with lightning 
celerity. Itconstruc'!s, in other words, an idealized idol; 
but still it worships an idol, and cries out against the 
icovoclast who would destroy it as one who would rob 
the universe of a ‘‘ personal God.” Or possibly a less 
sensuous and more intellectual imagination undertakes 
the construction of this personal deity. It pictures an 
ideal of character; it frames a chart of attributes; it 
takes the measure of infinite justice, beauty, truth and 
holiness; and it presents in a catechetical list of attri- 
butes an imaginary Being to the imagination, and says, 
These be thy gods, O Iarsel. 

Ail these various phases of thought about God are of 
the same blood. They are all phases, more or less re- 
fioed, of idolatry. They all attempt to localize and par- 
tial ze the Infinite and the Eternal. According to them, be 
works in a limited sphere. He is the God of the Chinese, 
or the Hindoos, or the North American Indians. He is 
the God of the Jew, but cares nothing for the Gentile, or 
holds him in abhorrence, or he is the God of the Chris- 
tian and hates the heathen, or he is the God of the elect 
and is indifferent to all the rest of the human race. He 
has revealed himself and his law to a little province 
directly, and indirectly to about one-sixth of the human 
race; and the rest he has left to grow up in ignorance 
of him and to go down to eternal death without the only 
knowledge that could save them from that dreadful but 
inevitable fate. 

Against them, one and all, is the uniform teaching of 
the Bible; a teaching afforded to us through men who 
were themselves partialists, who imperfectly compre- 
hended the truth concerning God, who portrayed it im- 
perfectly—as it always must be portrayed, since it defies 
adequate expression—with whose partialisms and prej- 
udices God himself was continually striving; but who, 
in different forms and with larger or less success, gave 
expression to the truth of the divine infinity: that God 
is disembodied, infinite, unlimited, inhabiting no place, 
dwelling in no temple, belonging to no central spot, 
having no confined authority over or love for anv one 
special people or class of people; working through the 
few but on the many; choosing individuals as instru- 
ments for the culture of the community and nations for 
the culture of the race, according to their predisposition 
and their spiritual reseptivity, not more in the storm 
than in the calm, io the thunderbolt than in the glow- 
worm, in the mountain or the sea than in the tiniest 
blade of grass; but everywhere, filling the heavens and 
the earth, making all, controlling all, animating all. 

Gradually the race is learning this lesson; and its 
teacher is science. Men call science atheistic; some- 
times the scientists themselves call it so. If they did 
but know it, science has been the great revealer of God; 
1t bas done more by far than theology to spread abroad 
a true conception of deity. It has been an iconoclast. 
It has destroyed the idols of both sensuous and super- 
sensuous imagination. It bas driven Neptune from the 
sea and Jupiter from the clouds. it has abolished the 
profane notion that God dwells in a temple at Jerusa- 
lem or is to be found in a meeting-house in New En- 
gland. It has traced terrestrial phenomena to their 
secondary causes, and forbidden with authority the 
idolatrous imagination that an electric flash is the light 





of Jehovah’s eye or the detonation of thunder is the 
sound of his voice. Its message has been that of Je- 
hovah to Elijah: the Lord is not in the strong wind, 
not in the earthquake, not in the fire. Bui, O troubled 
and anxious soul! this is no! atheism; this is only a 
presage to the message. The Lord is in the still, small 
voice. If every Bible in the land were burnt to-morrow, 
and every Bible text were obliterated, the American 
people could not go back to the idolatry of Greece and 
Rome. The revelation of science, that can never be 
buried or obliterated, would prevent it. 
to be antagonistic to the conception of a personal God. 
It is antagonistic to the imagination of an embodied and 
a localized God. Gd is nowhere because he is every- 
where, 

Where is the soul in the body? The remotest mem 
ber answers instantly to the soul’s command. It is 
omnipresent in its little universe. What the buman 
soul is to the body, that the divine soul is to the uni- 
verse. Every activity is the conscious or unconscious 
act of the Infinite will. Every law of nature is but a 
habit of God. The universal forces are but the auto- 
matic heart-throb of the Infinite. I neither allege ror 
deny that there is in the universe a central fountain of 
power, as there is in man the brain; [ simply allege that 
God is the All-in-a)] in the infinite universe of matter, 
as consciousness and will are the all-in-all in the finite 
realm of the human organism. 

Now, read the 139th Psalm, and then note these prac- 
tical conclusions: 

1. God is universal in nature; not more in heaven 
than in hades;* not more in the center of Christendom 
than io the uttermost parts of the sea; not more in 
Christian than in pagan lands; not more in light than 
in darkness. 

2. He is universal in human experience. This infinite 
First Cause, this Law, Force, God—call it what you 
will—is fatherly, benignant, kind, sympathizing. He 
is in all hearts and lives as in all nature and natural 
pbenomena, He is the Father of all his childrer. He 
makes his sun to shine on the evil and the good. He is 
the Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. He dwelleth in every contrite beart. 

3. To walk with God is therefore not to go searching 
for him. It is to open the beart to his pervasive influence. 
It is to accustom ourselves to think of him as present in 
every place, manifesting himself in every phenomenon. 
It is, above all, to live in the cousciousness and the glad 
reception of his universal love. 

4. 'This sense of the universal presence of God may 
serve as a check; but it should yet more serve as an in- 
spiratioo. Because he knows what is my trouble before 
I speak to him therefore can I come to him with a: 
open heart and a perfect confidence. (Heb. iv., 13-16). 
Because thou, God, seest me, therefore thou, God, art my 
refuge and strength ; a preeent help in time of trouble. 
(Gen, xvi., 7-13). Because he is everywhere therefore 
am I sure that nothing can ever separate me from the 
love of this all-present God. (Rom. viii., 38, 39). 


Science is said 








Correspondence. 


A REMINISCENCE OF DR. BEECHER. 


Ir Mr. Beecher is not already familiar with the follow- 
ing reminiscence of his revered father, as related to me by 
a deceased friend, he may be interested in hearing it as an 
instance of his happy, characteristic power of giving a 
ready, unpremeditated answer to an unexpected question. 

A friend, in speaking of his own private devotions to Dr. 
Beecher, remarked “that his heart so overflowed with 
love of Christ, and that he felt so deeply his need of his 
intercession in his behalf, that he had contracted the habit 
of addressing his prayers almost exclusively to the Saviour, 
and feared that he had sinned in not addressing the Father 
more especially and prominently.” 

Dr. Beecher replied at once, emphatically, ‘‘ You need 
not fear. There is no jealousy—no jealousy there.”’ 

Respectfully, H. M. Smira. 

New York, March 3d, 1879. 





Dear Union : 

I aM exceedingly interested in the ‘ Laicus ” letters— 
among the many rich treats which I receive from your 
columns—and to the one recently which described a church 
meeting wherein the parson’s lecture on Job gave place to 
the deacon’s letter box, Iam indebted for the suggestion 
which, as an experiment, I this day reduced to practice. 
Our Y. M.C. A. holds Sunday afternoon meetings, varying 
in form and therefore fresh and inviting. In proposing 
my monthly bulletin to the association, [ announced a 
‘*Gospel meeting with Letter-box,” fully explaining, and 
in due time, by what I may call a little sanctified wire- 
pulling, preparing a few of the brethren to respond when 
called on, as well as simply to ask. The service consisted 
partly of Scripture, prayer, and hymns. It was a thor- 
ough success, enjoyed, I think, by all. 

Can you spare space for some of the questions? Thus: 
Is it incumbent on young Christians to read the Bible 
daily? Which is the best way to study God’s Word! How 





* Hell (ver. 8) is not the place of punishment, but simply the 
abode of the dead, 
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shall we mark our Bibles? What are the objections to the 
use of tobacco? Shall Christians dance? Shall Christians 
read novels? What shall we read on Sundays? Shall 
Christians attend theaters? Shall we try to reform the 
theater? Should all prayers at prayer-meetings be brief, 
and, if so, why? What is a lie? Is there real (literal) fire 
in hell? What are some of the clearest Scripture passages 
in reference to future punishment? Why was the day of 
rest changed from the seventh to the first? Are science 
and the Bible opposed to each other? How long did God 
take to make the world? How would you convince a 
skeptic of the fact that the Bible isGod’s Word? Is church 
membership a duty—why is it advisable or obligatory? 
How may a believer obtain peace in the soul? Should we 
ever attempt any great undertaking without first asking 
God’s help? 

The responses, though not lengthy, were more than 
“Yes” and ‘‘No,” and were characterized by common 
sense and liberality. Some of the questions seem not 
directly practical, but indirectly they are so. “Are science 
and the Bible opposed?” for example, was scarcely intended 
to gain light for the inquirer, but the response was helpful 
to some one else. Any association meeting, or church 
meeting, which will occasionally adopt this plan, set forth 
by the instructive and amusing pen of ‘ Laicus,’’ will be 
both interested and benefited thereby. 

Sincerely yours, 

Fort PLAIN, N. Y., Feb. 23, 1879. 

Pastors and prayer-meeting leaders who do not adopt 
the Letter-box me‘hod will still find in these questions 
good suggestions for prayer-meeting topics. 


W. P. WEBSTER. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

In the Christian Union of Feb. 5th is an article on ‘‘The 
Two Lord’s Prayers,’’ in which it is said that the Lord’s 
Prayer in the Sermon on the Mount “assumes no distinc- 
tive article of the Christian’s faith, is not offered in 
the name of Christ, nor with the assurance which his name 
gives. . . It is not distinctively a Christian prayer.” 
I have seen such views before. In Mr. Wesley’s journals 
of one of his visits to Scotland he relates that some minis- 
ters of the Scotch Church held such extreme views of the 
unchristian character of the Lord’s Prayer that they 
would not remain present when he repeated it. But I had 
supposed that these methods of dogmatic tests of the Chris- 
tianity of Christ’s teaching had passed away. It was 
especially surprising to see the shadow of them in the 
Christian Union. I know its general catholicity, and trust 
it to give another view of this subject. 

Our Father, who art in the heavens. Is there no “‘ dis- 
tinctively Christian” revelation here? God, the proper 
object of worship, is ‘‘ our Father in the heavens.’’ Is not 
this the highest article of the Christian faith and one of 
the clearest and most precious doctrines of Holy Scripture? 
Then who this God is in person is more than suggested 
when we call to mind parallel Scriptures. Thus Isaiah ix., 
6-7: “For unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given, 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder; and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father and the Prince of Peace.’ 
This passage clearly identifies Jesus Christ, the Son born, 
as the Mighty God and Everlasting Father. If we turn 
to John xiv., 8-10, our Lord himself confirms and explains 
his identity with the Father. Let his direct and positive 
words there, ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” 
cast out the unchristian dogma of three real persons in the 
Trinity, but let it be seen also that there is a Holy Trinity 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘‘In him dwelleth all the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.’’ (Col. ii., 9.) 

That the apostles understood it so is evident from their 
use of the name Lord Jesus as equivalent to the name 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Christ sent his disciples to 
baptize in that formula. (See Matt. xxviii., 18-20.) Yet 
Peter, on the day of Pentecost, said to those “ pricked in 
their heart, repent and be baptized every one of you in 
the ‘name of Jesus Christ” (Acts ii., 38), that is, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Again,'Paul found certain disciples at Ephesus who 
had not so much as heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost, and had received only John’s preparatory baptism ; 
yet he baptized them ‘‘in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
(Acts xix., 2-5.) There it is again, unmistakably, the 
equivalent of Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Hence in 
Revelation, first chapter, Jesus says, “‘I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending . . . the Almighty.” 
Can there be then any other proper object of worship 
than the Lord Jesus Christ? Is not he our Father in 
the heavens? As to his finited ‘appearance as man is he 
not the Son of God? and as to his power in his glorified 
body is he not the Holy Ghost? So far, then, from the 
Lord’s Prayer being unchristian, the Christianity of the 
times is not up to it. Only in those hearts where Christ is 
revealed in rich experiences of love is he known as the 
true and only living God. 

There is in this address to the Father in the Lord’s 
Prayer a revelation alsoof man. Our Father! We are 
his finite image and likeness, and we can know him only 
as we know ourselves. 8. D. 8. 


TWO LORD’S PRAYERS. 

Many thanks for that valuable article on the ‘‘ Two 
Lord’s Prayers.”’ It reminds me of the self-penetration of 
Steir. Christian Union improves in value, I think, greatly. 
Such papers as that are much needed. G. H. 


FAITH IN CHRIST A LIFE. 
Editors Christian Union : 
IF you will allow a ‘“‘Swedenborgian” to make a state- 
ment it may help to remove some of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by so-called skeptics on the subject of faith in 














Christ. For we think the Swedenborgian view is that of 
plain, practical common sense, as well as of Scripture. 

Who was, or is, Christ? God manifest. God in his 
real, absolute nature is actually omnipresent, really and 
effectively everywhere present; not ‘Lo, here! or Lo, 
there!’’ but present as the brain and the heart substan- 
tially are present in the entire little universe of the body, 
or the sun by its radiance upon the earth, present ‘‘ within 
you.” Now Christ is such God, as the Word, creating and 
sustaining you; and while doing this manifesting himself 
to you, once—and now in his words—manifesting himself 
outside of you, even in an externally, visible, finite per- 
sonality, giving you an example of true life, that is to say, 
an example of the life of truth—of himself as the Truth. 
He now manifests himself as truth speaking, or shining 
within us, giving illumination and intuition, so far as we 
are in a state to allow him or enable him to do so, 

If such is the real Christ, if he is, in his real, effective 
relation to us, such living truth, how plain that true faith 
in him is faith in him as such truth. And faith in Chiist 
as such truth is life according to such truth. This view of 
faith in Christ gives a beautiful and satisfactory significa- 
tion to all his teachings on the subject. It accords with 
his answer to ‘‘a certain lawyer,” and with others about 
the way ‘to eternal life,” and with what he says about 
repentance and about doing his will, etc., as conditions. 
It harmonizes all the otherwise inexplicable and appar- 
ently inconsistent teachings of Christ about the wonderful 
efficacy of faith! For practical faith in Christ as the 
truth is the same as keeping the commandments—when 
they are kept internally and spiritually, as well as exter- 
nally—for it is living according to the laws of God as laws 
of life; and this surely is the way, and the only way to 
“eternal life;” for it is the only way of coming into our 
true relation to God, the source of life. E. A. B. 

CINCINNATI, O., Feb. 6, 1876. 








Inquiring Friends. 


—What is the difference between Smith's “ Dictionary of 
the Bible” and Kitto’s, especially for a professional student? 

Kitto’s covers more ground, including more theological 
and quasi-theological topics; but Smith’s is fuller and more 
authoritative. There is nothing equal to the American 
edition of Smith’s ‘ Bible Dictionary” for a professional 
student in the distinctively Biblical department. 





—I am in the babit of checking and recalculating all in- 
voices that come to our store. When I find errors against us 
I promptly return invoice for correction. Now, also, when I 
find errors in our favor and against the parties from whom 
we have bought the goods I return bill for correction. I am 
told that this is foolishness, that if men make mistakes they 
must stand the loss; but I cannot feel at peace if I know I 
gain a dollar at another’s loss. The thought occurs to me 
that perchance he who has made the error is poorer than I 
and may be unable to lose small sums. Should 1 conform to 
the general custom of merchants, and silently pass over 
these profitable (to me) errors or obey the teachings of the 
Spirit that prompts me “ provide things honest in the sight 
of all men”’’ and before God? Answer in your much es- 
teemed paper. 

Do unto others as you would have others do unto you. 
If, in case you made an error against yourself, you would 
like to lose the money, that indicates one course; if you 
would like in such case to have your correspondent 
correct it and return you the money, that will indicate 
another. We could not keep money that belonged to 
another and by his blunder had got into our pocket. The 
wear and tear of conscience would be vastly greater than 
any money could compensate for. ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,” 
as we read the commandment, forbids all taking of 
another’s property (except as a gift) without rendering a 
fair equivalent for it. 


—Some twenty or thirty years ago there was in use through- 
out the country what might be called a “Singing Geogra- 
phy.” There was a sort of doggerel verse to a monotonous 
tune for singing geography into the memory. Cam you give 
me the name of the publishers, or inform me where a copy 
can be obtained? 

No publisher in the city appears to have such a work 
now on hand, and on inquiry at the stores of Messrs. Bou- 
ton, Francis and others, where rare volumes are usually to 
be heard of, we learn that school-books rarely outlast the 
thumbing to which they are subjected, and if they did would 
hardly find a purchaser. One bookseller, however, believes 
that a geography in rhyme was published by a firm, now 
bankrupt, in Rochester many years since; and a gentleman 
at Biglow and Main’s remembers the work you inquire 
for as one from which he learned geography forty years 
back. The mention of it recalled the words, tune and foot- 
stamping which accompanied the enunciation of the New 
England cities to his memory; but of the name of the 
author or the place of its issue, he could give no informa- 
tion. 

—What is the meaning of the expression “ bric.d-brac,” 
used so much now-a-days? Webster does not inform us. 
Also the meaning of the term.“ vertu”? Webster is wanting 
on that also. 

Objects of virtu, not vertu, are curiosities or specimens 
of modern or antique art; the literal meaning of bric-d-brac 
is ‘odds and ends.’’ It is usually applied to those pretty 
inutilities which collect with almost unaccountable spon- 
taneity in ladies’ boudoirs. 

—Can you give me any information respecting the present 
social and political condition of Greece, or refer me to any 
source of such information ? 

“New Greece,’’ by Lewis Sergeant, published in Eng- 
land last September by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, and 
doubtless to be had at their branch house in Broadway, is 





the very last outcome respecting the rarely-written-of 
Hellenes. All history is, however, a mixture of fact and 
fiction, and since Mr. Sergeant is a professional author of 
‘‘penny-dreadful’’ stories we should not be surprised to 
find the imaginary element largely entering into his graver 
work. The best source to which we can refer you for 
current information is the ‘‘ Journal de St. Petersbourg,” 
which frequently contains copious correspondence from 
Athens. The ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes” will also assist 
you if its centuries of volumes are accessible; and at the 
end of the article on Greece, in the ‘“‘Statesman’s Year- 
Book,” a work which should be in every reference library, 
you will find a list of standard books and state papers on 
the country. Perhaps Tuckerman’s “The Greeks of To- 
day,” published in 1873, will serve your turn. 


—Who was the author of the “* Vestiges of the Natural His- 
tory of Creation’? Has an adequate review or criticism of 
the work been made? If so, by whom, and where may it be 
obtained? What is your opinion of the work ? 

Our copy bears no name upon its title, but the author- 
ship has been attributed to many leaders of thought of the 
Huxley aad Darwin school. Probably no work ever ex- 
cited such a storm of exegesis. 


—1. Do the Broad Churchmen of England have a special 
journal, or is there any review under their control? 2. Do 
the advanced thinkers of the Scottish Establishment issue a 
weekly paper? 3. Which isthe leading weekly paper among 
the Engtish Congregationalists ? 

1. The “Guardian” and the “Churchman’s Shilling 
Monthly Magazine.’* 2. The ‘‘ Scottish Guardian ” (Edin- 
burgh). 3. The ‘“ English Independent’—a monthly pub- 
lication issued by Hodder & Stoughton. 


—Please state in your Inquiry column bow long the Papacy 
existed as a temporal government; the time of its com- 
mencement, also time of its cessation. 

Rome became ‘independent ” under Pope Gregory IL., 
A.D. 728, and in 731 his successor, Gregory III., asserted 
the temporal sway of the church by sending nuncios to for- 
eign powers, although it was not till twenty years after, 
under Stephen II., when King Pepin of France compelled 
the Lombards to cede to Stephen the germs of the future 
States of the Church, that the temporal power of the 
church was actually exercised. In 1294 Boniface VIII. 
proclaimed that God had “‘ set him over thrones and king- 
doms,” and presently the popes affirmed the whole earth 
to be their property, by virtue ef which draft on the 
fund of human credulity Alexander VI., in 1492, granted 
the Portuguese all the countries to the east of Cape Non, 
Africa, which they might be able to conquer, and the 
Spaniards the West Indies, America and all to the west uf 
the Cape. The Papal States were annexed to Italy on the 
9th October, 1876, by virtue of a popular vote of 133,681 
affirmative to 1,507 negative, since which time the tem- 
poral power of the Pope has not extended beyond the 
Vatican. 

—Would you please explain in your column of “ Inquiring 
Friends” what Paul meant in Phil. iii., 9, when he said, * If 
by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead’? 

The text must be read in relation to the context. Paul 
is not here speaking simply of the resurrection. He is 
running a parallel in his own mind of conformity to 
Christ. If there was anything Christ suffered Paul would 
glory in having it fall on him. He even wanted to die as 
Christ died. It is Paul’s way of saying what is said in an 
idyllic form by Ruth to Naomi, ‘‘ Whither thou goest I 
will go. Thy people shall be my people, thy God my God.” 
Every lover knows that in order to fully develop affection 
perfect identification is essential. When, therefore, Paul 
says he wants to attain unto the resurrection it is not to 
the act of resurrection that he refers, but to Christ, who 
raises man heavenward, there to dwell forevermore, hav- 
ing been made perfect and like unto him in every way. 


R. F. Matthews.—We do not know of any interleaved 
Testament. Bagsters, however, publish an interleaved 
Bible. Perhaps one of the publishing houses would bind 
up one for you if so desired. ‘‘ Concession of Liberalists 
to Orthodoxy,’’ by Daniel Dorchester, D.D., is published 
by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

* Edes Falls 8. 8.—The name of David’s mother is not 
mentioned in the Bible. 

Subscriber.—The proceedings of the Prophetic Con- 
ference were published in a ‘‘Tribune Extra,” No. 46, 
price fifteen cents. An authorized edition will shortly be 
reissued in book form under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D., by the publishing house of F. 
H. Revell, Chicago. 

F. B.—‘‘ The Life and Letters of Charles Kingsley ” is 
published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.; ‘‘Johnson’s 
Chief Lives of the Poets,’’ by Henry Holt & Co. 

—In answer to ‘‘ Maryland,” (1) we can learn of no sin- 
gle volume commentary on the New Testament published 
in Germany; (2) ‘‘ Meyers’s” Commentary in the original 
German will be sent you by Gustav E. Stechert, 766 Broad- 
way, N. Y., in sixty-four parts at forty cents a number. 
In the new edition—the third—there are sixty-four parts; 
(8) Winer’s grammar of New Testament Greek is $4, and 
Buttman’s $2.75. Messrs. Scribner will supply them post 
free for those sums; (4) a copy of the ‘‘ Zend-Avesta ” is on 
hand at J. W. Bouton’s, 706 Broadway, price $10. 


A. F.—We do not know “The Far Shore,” and can- 
not say by whom it was written. 

—We donot know where you will find any clearer or 
better statement of the common histcrical arguments for 
the divine origin of the Scriptures and the divine nature 
of Christianity than in a little treatise of 8. Austin Alli- 
bone, LL.D.. published by the Sunday School Union, en- 
titled, ‘The Divine Origin of the Holy Scriptures.” ¥ 
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Religions Actos. 


UnttTep STaTES.—Religion in Cleveland.—A recent Sun- 
day census taken in the City of Cleveland showed that while 
the beer gardens were open and doing a thriving business, 
the places of amusement were closed and 30,000 people 
were in the churches. From a correspondent we learn that 
there is an active movement in the city against intem- 
perance and vice; the temperance work at the Tabernacle 
having secured many thousand names to pledges, and 
there being ‘‘ Friendly Inns,” ‘“ Retreats’? and ‘ Oper 
Doors”’ to reclaim the fallen of every class. In the Taber- 
nacle is also held a daily noon prayer-meeting, and on four 
evenings in the week services for preaching. These are 
the result of an earnest desire on the part of the churches 
fora union movement along the whole line. They are under 
the lead of a man until lately known only as a quiet, 
sincere Christian, an editor of the organ of the German 
Evangelical Association, but who was found to possess a 
rare power in presenting the truth. He speaks with great 
effect, and a quiet but deep and strong work is being done. 
A number of the churches are quickened. On the first 
Sunday in March there were large accessions. The Third 
Presbyterian received sixteen, the Wocdland Avenue 
forty-seven, the Second twenty-four, the First twenty, 
and soon. These were mostly on confession. Indications 
are that large accessions will be received in May. An 
especially good work has been done in the Woodland 
Avenue Church. Itis seven years old; has had additions 
to its membership every communion but one; has a 
Sunday-school with an average attendance of over 1,000; 
has received 100 into its fellowship at the three last 
communions. The present pastorate began one year ago. 
In that time the membership of the church has gained 
over 150; the congregation has more than doubled; a new 
church has been built and paid for, seating over 1,200, at a 
cost of $25,000. Relatively the strength of Congre;sa- 
tionalism and Presbyterianism in Cleveland is about equal. 
The Congregational churches have a membership of about 
2,000, the largest being that of which Dr. Twitchell is the 
pastor. The Presbyterian churches have a membership of 
about 2,600. The two denominations have the same num- 
ber of churches, and work together without friction. The 
Cleveland Congregational Club is a vigorous body, which 
meets monthly. At its last meeting Dr. Wolcott read a 
very strong and characteristic paper on the strength and 
weakness of the pulpit of one hundred years ago. 








The Jubilee Singers at Home.—The Jubilee Singers re- 
turned from their tour in Europe last July. Since that 
time most of the young ladies have been resting at home 
in Nashville, Tenn. A few weeks ago they determined to 
give a concert to the people of Nashville, and for that pur- 
pose secured the Opera House, the finest public hall in the 
city. The effort was made to secure their consent to make 
a division in the color line; but they took the position that, 
rather than compromise principle, they would relinquish 
the concert. The tickets were sold without reserve seats. 
When the concert came off 1t was found that of the four 
hundred in attendance the first night about half were 
white and half were colored, and they were indiscrimi- 
nately mixed. Such a spectacle is seldom seen in a South- 
ern city, and marks an era in the progress of the colored 
people toward recognition. The concert was of the best 
that the Jubilees could afford, and the singers were greeted 
with a most enthusiastic reception. It is possible that they 
may make another campaign through the north next year. 





The Sunday-school Congress lately in session at St. Paul, 
Minn., was ably addressed by Mrs. Emily Huntington 


‘ Miller on the subject of primary classes. She thought the 


teacher must depend for success wholly upon what she 
could accomplish in her class-room; she must make careful 
preparation, and next to teaching children God’s words 
the teacher should keep doubts away from them as the 
stairs to infidelity; she would teach beautiful hymns; good 
teaching must come from the heart, and visitors must not 
come too often; she would have an intermediate depart- 
ment, teach the same lesson in all departments and give 
large attention to home instruction. 





The Bethel Fair at Plymouth Church last week proved 
to be an unexpected success, although sanguine expecta- 
tions had been formed of its results. The amount of the 
receipts is $5,000. The fair has been remarkable, not so 
much for the amount of the goods sold—though quite nota- 
ble for that—as for the reunion of the whole church and 
congregation and also of agreeable friends from the sur- 
rounding congregations. During the afternoons and 
evenings the churcn, audience room, lecture room and 
Sunday-school room were thronged with people, and the 
utmost cordiality and even enthusiasm of enjoyment pre- 
vailed. Every evening a concert was given in the church, 
which was literally packed. No gambling, raffling, or lot- 
tery of any description was permitted, and though one or 
two simple forms of rafflimg made their appearance they 
were promptly suppressed. This example may very well 
be followed at all fairs by all churches. The fair was pro- 
nounced one of the most beautiful and most artistically 
arranged ever known in the city. 

ENGLAND.—The Dean of Westminster, on a recent Sun- 
day, alluding to the Zulu massacre, remarked that there 
had been disasters which though deplorable in their imme- 
diate consequences had been grand and glorious in their 
ultimate effect. There were the trophies still existing, he 
said, which had been erected to commemorate grand de- 
feats, one of them on the Plain of Chzronea, the monu- 
ment which Philip of Macedon had allowed the people of 
Greece to erect to the memory of those whom he had van- 





quished; the other, overlooking the harbor of Boston, a 
shaft erectei on a famous hill to commemorate a defeat 
sustained there; but that defeat had been glorious, for it 
had taught the Americans what they could do. The defeat 
of Bunker Hill was of more value than any victory. 





The English Burial Law, under the operation of which 
so many instances of ecclesiastical intolerance have lately 
been noted, has come up for discussion in Parliament upon 
a proposition to amend its provisions. As it stands, no 
Nonconformist can be buried in a churchyard without the 
permission of the rector of the parish. Wheie on the one 
hand the rector will not give the permission, or on the 
other the relatives do not want him to participate, the re- 
sult is not infrequently a clashing of wills that upsets the 
parish and scandalizes the church. The Bill under discus- 
sion, though hardly more than a compromise, is yet a step 
in the right direction. It provides that every Noncon- 
formist, wherever he may live or die, shall, if so desired, 
be buried in the churchyard with such religious services as 
his friends might approve; unless there be a cemetery 
within three miles of such churchyard, and whenever a 
cemetery shall be established within that distance the right 
of the Nonconformists to be buried in the churchyard shall 
cease. To this qualification it was not unreasonably ob- 
jected that it would be hard upon a Nonconformist whose 
relatives had been buried for years in a churchyard to be 
suddenly refused burial because some anonymous donor 
had given an acre and a half of waste land as a cemetery 
within three miles of the churchyard. It was also ob- 
jected that in providing for the burial of Nonconformists 
they were required to crystallize themselves into sects 
under the control of a minister, when it is known that one 
of the most esteemed Nonconformist denominations (the 
Friends) had no ministers whatever. Another speaker 
who opposed the bill urged that, if carried, it would inter- 
rupt the formation of cemeteries and encourage the con- 
tinuance of graveyards where burials had been discouraged 
of late years. During the past twenty-three years the es- 
tablishment of cemeteries in the country had proceeded 
much faster than the public generally supposed. During 
that period 3,148 burial grounds (consecrated and uncon- 
secrated) had been closed, and between 600 and 700 cem- 
eteries had been established, available for 14,000,000 out of 
a population of 22,000,000, and taking the country popula- 
tion at 13,000,000, already cemeteries had been provided 
for 5,000,000. Where ground had been consecrated for the 
use of the church he would not interfere with it except 
under particular and special circumstances, and the House 
ought not to recognize wholesale interference with conse- 
crated ground on mere questions of sentiment. He con- 
sidered the best course for the House to adopt was to 
encourage the establishment of cemeteries to get rid of the 
present grievance. 

The ‘‘ More Bishops’? Movement in England has at last 
spread to the British navy, on the instigation of some of 
the chaplains and naval instructors on board of the larger 
ships of war who see future possibilities of a miter if their 
point can be carried, and ther2fore urge on the Admiralty 
that the army possesses a bishop, and why not the navy? 
Dr. T. L. Claughton, Bishop of St. Albans, draws £800 a 
year from the War Office for blessing new colors now and 
then and occasionally testing the softness of the episcopal 
easy-chair in the Chaplain-General’s Department at the 
Horse Guards; and a similar sinecure at Whitehall is not 
unnaturally coveted by the clergy afloat. The captains, 
with whom the naval chaplains are always more or less on 
bad terms, are opposed to the movement, as they fear 
more cause for unpleasantness in the support that the 
chaplains would receive from the bishop in matters 
wherein ritualistic practices may clash with discipline. One 
High Churchman is said to have desired matins, early cele- 
bration and vespers daily on board one of the ironclads, 
and made such a pother about his point that he was 
speedily promoted to a better paid shore living so as to 
get rid of him from the navy. 

GERMANY.—Negotiations with the Vatican.—Very con- 
tradictory reports are current respecting the negotiations 
between Prussia and the Vatican. According to the Ro- 
man correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, a new and fa- 
vorable stage has been reached. The old negotiations 
have been stopped, and the Curia has made a proposal ac- 
cording to which the status quo is accepted, the exiled 
Bishops are to be suffered to return, and an amnesty for 
the lower clergy is to be granted. The Prussian Govern- 
ment has accepted this, and only afew minor points re- 
main to be settled—the Encyclical of Pope Leo against 
Socialism having been the solvent which has caused this 
conciliatory interchange. As corroborating this, the pres- 
ence of Mngr. Meglia at a recent party of Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s in Paris is remarked, for since the breach with 
Rome the Papal Nuncio has been conspicuous by his ab- 
sence from the German reunions. Against all this we have 
the reported utterances of Prince Bismarck at his last Par- 
liamentary dinner, when he is said to have joked about 
his last letter from Cardinal Nina, thirty-six pages long, 
full of verbosity and containing no proposal at ali. He 
thought, so it is said, that the Vatican was only spinning 
out the negotiations in order to gain time, for with the 
late Cardinal Franchi an agreement had almost been 
achieved when his sudden and unexplained death put an 
end to the transaction. 

GLEANINGS. 

—The Presbyterian Academy at Lake Forest, Ill., was 
burned last week. 

—The Congregational Church of Chester, Ia., has hada 
season of revival. 
—The Western Methodist Book Concern has in press a 





** History of the Christian Church,” by Dr. W. M. Blackburn 
of Chicago. 

—Asaresuit of recent revival efforts 60 students are re- 
ported converted in Olivet College. 

—Astonishing cures are reported from West Haven, Ct, 
through the agency of prayer and oil. 

~The salary of the new pastor of Chicago’s Union Park 
Congregational Church is to be $5,000. 

—The Catholic bishops of St. Hyacinthe and Ottawa sailed 
together from Liverpool for Canada on Ash Wednesday. 

—There are new four Catholic dioceses vacant in the 
United States —Chicago, Hartford, Marquette and Columbus. 

—The First Baptist Church of Chicago has reduced its old 
debt to $30,000, given a new mortgage and counts its hand- 
some property safe. 

—The Holy See has erected Afghanistan into an apostolic 
prefecture, and has intrusted it to the Society of St. Joseph 
of the Sacred Heart. 

—The Westminster (Presbyterian) College at Fulton, Mo., is 
in debt $11,000, and the two Synods of the State have sent out 
agents to raise the money. 

—A revival interest has existed in Fisk University since the 
week of prayer, which has resulted in the conversion of eight 
students and the reviving of many Christians. 

—The Presbyterian churches of Lyons and Edgar, Neb., 
have had good revivals; so also in Junction City, Kan.; 
Tarkio, Mo.; Hillsboro’, Lil.; Belle Plain, Minn., and Rock- 
port, Ind. 

—It is announced that the attempt of St. Mark’s Church 
(Episcopal), Detroit, to go over to the Reformed body, which 
they have voted to do, will be resisted by the authorities of 
the diocese so far as taking the Church property is concerned. 

—Trinity Church, Melrose, Mass., was lately entered and 
robbed of part of its communion service. The church was 
robbed in a similar manner about three years ago, and, the 
indications are, by the same parties, who are evidently fam‘l- 
iar with the premises. 

—The Sunday law in regard to trading was enforced in 
Newport, R. I., Sunday a week ago, for the first time in up- 
wards of a quarter of acentury. The markets, news rooms, 
groceries and stores have been accustomed to keep open till 
nine o'clock on Sunday morning. 

—Seventy-nine persons have been recently received into 
the Presbyterian Church at Junction City, under the pastoral 
charge of the Rey. J. H. Miller. Twelve have united with the 
church at Chanute, and some thirty have recently been con- 
verted under the labors of the Rev. D. B. Gunse, evangelist. 

—The Chicago Presbytery held a meeting last week. It 
granted a letter of dismissal to the Rev. E. H. Sowers, going 
to Ottawa, Canada; declined to aid the Holland mission 
church so long as it should remain divided; and elected to 
membership the Rev. John Erwin and George Knox, of 
Pennsylvania. 

—The British Wesleyan Methodists set out at the beginning 
of the year to raise a special fund of $1, 000,000 for church 
building, debts, etc., one quarter of which they hoped to raise 
in Great Britain and the rest throughout the world. But 
already two districts in London have contributed more than 
the quarter, and now it is expected that $1,000,000 beside will 
be raised. Thisis noble giving in hard times. 

—The Home Protection petition presented to the Illinois 
Legislature last week consisted of 600 yards of white muslin 
with the 107,000 signatures pasted thereon. It asked the suf- 
frage for women on the local option law of that State. Wis- 
consin people to the number of 40,000 petitioned their Legis- 
lature to submit to popular vote the question of full 
prohibition. The committee bas reported favorably. 

—The Union Theological Seminary of this city has the 
largest number of students of any seminary in America, and 
with one exception—that at Liepsic, Germany—the largest in 
the world, 122. Ninteen states are represented and fifteen 
colleges. Canada sends four students and Turkey one. The 
entire number of students connected with this seminary from 
its beginning is 1882, of whom 1,589 are supposed to be still 
living; 107 have become foreign missionaries. 

—The joint committee appointed a year ago last Fall repre- 
senting the two synods of Missouri, to consider practicable 
plans for co-operation in the support of the Westminster 
College at Fulton, Mo., was revived last week in St. Louis, 
after a comatose condition of over a year. The Southern 
synod is vigorously at work with the hope of paying off the 
present indebtedness of the college, which amounts to some 
$11,000. After remarks, questions and answers by several 
members of the committee it adjourned, to meet at the cail 
of the chairman. 

—A card has been issued by the Rev. Messrs. Arthur Mitch- 
ell, E. F. Williams, E. P. Goodwin, J. Munro Gibson, Arthur 
Little, G. H. Peeke, J. A. French, G. C. Noyes and B. F. 
Leavitt, Chicago pastors of high standing, warmly endorsing 
the missionary department of the American Sunday School 
Union in the Northwest, believing that “ it is doing a work 
which can be done by no other organization, and most effi- 
ciently.” In that region the past year it has employed fifty- 
one missionaries, established 1,147 schools, aided 3.355 old 
schools, supplied with Bibles and Testaments 10,250 destitute 
people, and all in ‘“*the worst places,” and at a total cost of 
$66,272. 

—The announcement of Bishop Borgess’s resignation from 
the R. C. diocese of Michigan is received with great surprise 
and regret by the people of his charge, as he has been a la- 
borious and faithful administrator of the trusts committed 
to his hands. The resignation has been in Rome for six 
weeks. It is understood that protests against its acceptance 
have gone on. There is little doubt that one of the moving 
causes for this action was a difficulty with the priest at Mar- 
shall, who appealed his case to Rome and secured the over- 
ruling of the Bishop’s action. There seems to be a prevalent 
opinion in Catholic circles that the Pope will deeline to accept 
bis resignation. 

—A successful and somewhat remarkable effort was re- 
cently made to relieve the First Congregational Church of 
Fort Scott, Kansas, from debt. A year ago the church was 
closed and offered for sale under the mortgages. In Novem- 
ber it was reopened, experimentally, under the pastoral 
charge of the Rev. W. W. Montgomery, who accepted the call 
at the urgent solicitation of Drs. Storrs and Brown, and to 
whose eurnest efforts it is mainly due that the burdens, 
amounting to $10,000, have now been wholly lifted. Spiritu- 
ally, also, the church is prospering. The members are happy 
and harmonious, audiences steadily increasing, and severa] 
recent conversions are reported. Special thanksgiving ser- 
vices were held Feb. 23d, and the Rev. Dr. McVickar, Presi- 
dent of Washburn College, preached an able and appropriate 
sermon, 
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ENGLISH COAST SCENERY :.! 

Anyone who has skirted along the English Coast from 
the rocky promontories of Cornwali to the chalk cliffs 
of Sussex and Kent will at once acknowledge that no 
more attractive subject could have been chosen for the 
artist’s skill than these varied avd picturesque scenes. 
It will be admitted, too, by those who are familiar with 
the masters of English art, that no more apt and graceful 
pencil could have been employed to illustrate them 
than that of Clarkson Stanfield. 

Stanfield was born in 1798 in Sunderland, Durham 
Co., England, and during his youth followed the life of 
a sailor. His experience in this direction and his later 
employment as a scene painter at Drury Lane Theater 
gave a stimulus and a bent to all his subsequent career. 
It was his intimate acquaintance with the sea together 
with his practical knowledge of scenic effect that made 
him next, to Turner, the greatest of English marine artists. 
‘* Tbe works of Stanfield,” says Ruskin,” evidently and 
at all times proceed from the hand of a man who has 
both thorough knowledge of his subject and thorough 
acquaintance with all the means and principles of art.” 

3 ‘* We never criticise them because we feel at 
the moment we look carefully at the drawing of any 
single wave that the knowledge possessed by the master 


.is much greater than our own, and therefore believe that 


if anything offends us in any part of the work it is near- 
ly certain to be our fault and not the painter’s.” 

His first picture, representing ‘‘ Wreckers off Fort 
Rouge,” was exhibited in 1827. In 1829 he painted a 
view of ‘‘ Chalon-sur-Saone;” in 1830 that of ‘‘ Mount 
St. Michael.” In 1832 he was elected associate, and in 
1885 a member of the Royal Academy. His finest 
effort is considered to be the ‘‘ Battle of Trafalgar,” 
painted for the United Service Club. The pictures from 
which the plates in the present volume were engraved 
fairly represent the admirable features of his style. The 
plates themselves, engraved forty years ago, were only 
used at that time in printing a jimited number of im- 
pressions, so that the lines retain their distinctness 
and character; some of them indeed, notably that of the 
Old Mill on the Coast of Brittany, being as sharply de- 
fined as though it were an etching. 

Perhaps the most distinctive trait which marks Stan- 
field’s pictures is his habit of connecting the landscape 
with some human event, a practice which serves the 
double use of lending the scene an anecdotic interest 
and focussing the effect upon a single object. In thirty- 
six out of thirty-nine pictures in the book before us this 
method is employed, and with such skill that in no case 
is there a suggestion of the figures being used merely for 
a mechanical purpose. So perfect indeed is the adapta- 
tion between figures and landscape that it is difficult to 
tell until one analyzes the subject which is subordinate 
to the other. Take for example the sketch opposite 
page seventy-one, entitled ‘‘ Boulogne—Wreck on the 
Coast.” At the first glance the wreck 1s the least con- 
spicuous feature of the picture, one’s attention being 
naturally arrested by the soldiers in the foreground to 
the left. From the foremost of these, however, who is 
mounted, the eye falls on the second, who stands by his 
horses, and then on the third, who is descending the cliff 
to the shore. Follow the line on which the eye has 
been thus far travelling and which, after leaving the 
soldier, is defined on the right band by still another and 
smaller horseman and on the left by an old fort, the 
gaze strikes at length the wreck itself, to which, as 
now becomes obvious, every detail of the picture is 
most effectively and yet unobtrusively worked up. 

Another striking picture in au entirely different vein 
is ‘‘ The Greves,” representing the broad, flat stretch of 
territory out of which Mount St. Michael, on the French 
coast, so precipitously rises, and from the summit of 
which the view is taken. Here the main interést cen- 
ters not in the ‘‘ Greves,” though there is a certain im- 
pressiveness about their dead, watery level; nor in the 
element of human life, though this is not wanting, and 
serves effectively to enhance the vast breadth of the plain 
and the height of the observer’s point of view; but in the 
exquisite piece of architecture, so singularly out of the 
artist’s normal line, and yet drawn with such exquisite 
grace and skill, It is the topmost rampart of the 
Mount, a bit of Gothic, half in ruin, with mullioned 
windows from which the glass is broken, but with all 
their delicate tracery perfect, a balustrade, flying but- 
tresses, pinnacles, gargoyles, all outlined against the far- 
off sky with a distinctness and vividness of effect that does 
not less credit to the engraver than to the artist him- 
self. : 

It is almost invidious to select any of these charming 
sketches for especial praise, but one which shows beau- 
tifully Stanfield’s skill in bandling a quiet sea and his 
delicate management of light and shade is *‘ Arched 





) Stanfield’s Coast Scenery, a series of picturesque views in 
the British Channel and on the coast of France from original 
drawings, taken expressly for the work, by Clarkson Stan- 
field, Royal Academician. New York: J. W. Bouton. 





Rock, Isle of Wight,” on p. 42. Through the arch, 
which is boldly defined against the faintly illumined 
horizon, is seen the moon just risen and now partially ob- 
scured by a cloud, projecting a silvery sheen, which 
ripples up to the very beach in the foreground. A 
schooner, also seen through the arch, and a boat being 
dragged to the shore by a party of men, suggest the 
possibility, which the fact of a number of casks upon 
the beach covered with tarpaulins leaves no room to 
doubt, that the place is a smugglers’ retreat. So simply 
and harmoniously with the general effect is this episode 
introduced that one accepts it as an indispensable 
feature of the landscape. 

These brief a'lusions to only one or two of the char- 
acteristics of Stantield’s style and to only a few of the 
pictures themselves will perbaps suggest what is un- 
deniably the case, that the volume will repay careful 
study. All lovers of art will be grateful to Mr. Bouton 
that he has resurrected the plates and brought out the 
work in so bandsome and appropriate a dress. 


THE SPEECHES OF MR. SHERMAN. 

This volume is made up chiefly of speeches in Con- 
gress—thirty in the Senate and three in the House of 
Representatives. There are also six addresses before 
public assemblies at ;Columbus, Marietta, Toledo and 
elsewhere, with extracts from two Treasury reports. 
They cover a period of about twenty years, and are 
nearly all on subjects connected with finance. 

Mr. Sherman has been long in public life, and his 
position bas been one of great and increasing promi- 
nence. In 1854 he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Ohio, and was re-elected three times in 
succession. He was a candidate for Speaker in 1859, 
failing of an election by one vote, after a struggle for 
some two months. During the rest of his service in 
the House he was Chairman of its most important 
Committee—that on Ways and Means. When Mr. 
Chase was appointed Secretary of the Treasury in 1861 
Mr. Sherman succeeded him in the Senate of the United 
States, and remained a member of that body till March, 
1877, when President Hayes called him into his cabi- 
net. During his sixteen years in the Senate he was a 
member of the Committee on Finance, and fer most of 
the time was its Chairman. 

Ohio has furnished four Secretaries of the Treasury: 
Thomas Ewing in 1841, Thomas Corwin in 1850, Salmon 
P. Chase in 1861, and John Sherman in 1877. There 
was no such public exigency when the first two were in 
office as has existed during the last two decades, and 
Mr. Ewing did not remain long in office because of the 
death of President Harrison. What Secretary Corwin 
did to advance the financial interests of the country is 
better known to students of political economy than 
to the present politicians. If these last had known that 
silver was virtually demonetized and gold made the 
single standard, in accordance with his official recom- 
mendation, in 1851, there might have been less said 
about “ surreptitious” legislation, etc., ete., in connec- 
tion with the Act of Congress in February, 1873. After 
the passage in 1853 of the measure which Mr. Corwin 
recommended in 1851 it was generally understood that 
the United States occupied the same ground as Englard 
had taken in 1816. 

Thus Mr, Sherman says, in a speech in the Senate in 
1868, ‘‘ The single standard of gold is an American 
idea, yielded reluctantly by France and other countries. 
where silver is the chief standard.” He is speaking of 
the action of the International Monetary Conference at 
Paris, where nineteen nations were 1epresented, compris- 
ing a populatior of 320,000,000 European and Ameri- 
can, and 190,000,000 Asiatic. The Conference agreed 
with great unanimity upon a plan, the first point of 
which was, A single standard, exclusively of gold. It 
is noticeable that students of finance who spoke or 
wrote between the years 1853 and 1873 on the subject 
of American money almost universally imply that gold 
alone was the standard. To this Senator Sherman, 
speaking in his place in 1868, was no exception. In 
common with all who are familiar with our legislation 
on the subject his language implied that he regarded 
the single gold standard as unquestionably the Ameri- 
can idea, 

These speeches are all characterized by clearness and 
vigor and good sense. The language is simple and 
direct, and there is rarely any difficulty in understand- 
ing what is said. Mr. Sherman does not speak for the 
sake of making a speech; one finds very little that seems 
to have been uttered for effect. The best characteristics 
of genuine, legitimate legislative debate are stamped on 
all his speeches. There is little appearance of elaborate 
preparation so far as the language is concerned, but 
what is said seems to be the utterance of one who has 
studied the subject, and is able to give good reasons for 
his votes. The volume is full of information on the 
various topics connected with firance, and an intelligent 
man might learn from it more concerning money and 





1 Selected Speeches and Reports on Finance and Taration, 
from 1859 to 1878, by John Sherman. New York; D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 





currency than from some very elaborate treatises that 
have recently been given to the press. Open the book 
at random and we have before us a vigorous discussion 
of some important subject. And the speeches are not 
only vigorous and clear, they are sensible as well. It 
is hot the power of an acute dialectician that is mani- 
fested; we are not led along by subtle argumentation to 
conclusions against which our best judgment rebels, 
while how to refute them we do not exactly see. On 
the contrary, Mr. Sherman takes us through no laby- 
rinths but keeps us always in the light; and, when the 
conclusion is reached we accept it, not ulone because 
of the arguments by which it is sustained, but because 
the conclusion itself seems eminently just and true. 

There is a robustness about these speeches, a hearti- 
ness, a wholesomeness, which does not characterize the 
utterances of all our public men. As we read we pict- 
ure to ourselves a man in a state of high intellectual 
health; not feeble and sickly on the one hand, and not 
a professional gymnast or athlete on the other. Mr. 
Sherman has been eminently a working man in Con- 
gress. He has bad a clear perception of the responsi- 
bility resting upon him asa Representative or Senator, 
and he seems to have endeavored to discharge his duty 
with scrupulous fidelity. To know what the best in- 
terests of the country required in the matter of legisla- 
tion was what he in common with his associates was 
sent to Washington for, and this volume gives us abun- 
dant reason to believe that Mr. Sherman always recog- 
nized it. He seems to have wasted little time in person- 
alities. To demolish an opponent for the sake of the 
triumph or to cover him with ridicule to enjoy his dis- 
comfiture he has not regarded as worthy work for a 
Senatcr. , 

It is a severe ordeal for any public man to have em- 
bodied in a volume his various speeches for a period of 
twenty years, and especially such a period as these 
speeches cover. But Mr. Sherman bears the test ad- 
mirably. Probably no other public man of our time 
could bear it better. In many a case the utterances of 
different years placed in parallel columns would show 
such discrepancies and contradictions as no increased 
study of the subject could account for. 

In general, the views presented in these speecbes are 
in accord with the most intelligent and best publ c sen- 
timent of the country. On some points the esrlier lan- 
guage is not exactly the same with that spoken later, 
The expectations indulged with regard to certain meas- 
ures may not always have been fully realized. But in 
the main the healthy ivstincts and the sober, faithful 
investigations of Mr. Sherman have brought bim to cor- 
rect conclusions. 

Everywhere and always he is for maintaining the 
honor and good faith of the government. He condemns 
the act of 1863, which took away the right of converting 
the greenbacks into interest-bearing bonds, and the 
condemnation is expressed with increasing strength. 
In 1874 he said: ‘‘Iam not sure but that in this we 
made a mistake.” In 1875 he said: ‘The great error 
in our financial policy was in repeulirg, instead of sus- 
pending, during the war, tbe right of each holder, at 
bis will, to convert his greenbacks into bonds.” And 
still later, he says: ‘‘ This act, though convenient in its 
temporary results, was a most fatal step, and for my 
part in acquiescing in and voting for it I have felt more 
regret than for any act of my official life.” 

As Secretary of the Treasury he deserves the thanks 
of his country for his steadfastness and courage in the 
matter of resumption. With a weak man at the head 
of our finance department the act requiring the resump- 
tion of specie payments on the first of January, 1879, 
might have failed to be carried into execution. But 
Mr. Sherman saw clearly what bis official duty was, as 
well as what the best interests of the country required, 
and, sustained in full by our excellent President, he per- 
formed it resolutely and fearlessly. 

Opinions may differ as to the reissue of the legal- 
tender notes under the act of January 14, 1875. Mr. 
Sherman declined to express an opinion on the point when 
the bill was before the Senate, and the act of May last 
has made their reissue obligatory. That the language of 
the Resumption Act would not bear an interpretation 
favorable to the doctrine of reissue seems clear. The 
words redeem and redemption are used in that act 
in three distinct cases and with reference to three dis- 
tinct things. The fractional currency was to be re- 
deemed by silver coins; legal-tender notes were to be 
redeemed if additional national bank notes should be 
issued; *‘and on and after the first day of January, 
1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shal! redeem in coin 
the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding.” 
In the first two cases it is certain that no reissue was 
contemplated; why should there be in the third? 

This collection of speeches will add to the reputation 
of Mr. Sherman as a faithful, judicious, wise statesman. 
It is to be hoped that it may secure a wide circulation, 
and thus deepen the conviction in the minds of our 
people that the monetary affairs of our government must 
be administered on the principles of truth and hon- 
esty. 
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The Latest Word of Universalism. Thirteen Essays by 
Thirteen Clergymen. (Universalist Pub. House.) There 
are, historically, several schools of Universalism; and it is 
one of the unfortunate results of theological controversy 
that it takes an effete form of Universalism to combat, 
when the present form is radically different. This book is 
fairly entitled ‘‘ The Latest Word of Universalism,” for it 
represents the latest phase of that hopeful philosophy 
which anticipates the final redemption of the whole hu- 
man race. For example, Mr. Cook’s great argument 
against Universalism is his enforcement of the law of the 
tendency of the human nature to harden, the nature of 
habit to form irreversible character. But this argument, 
however it may serve to strengthen the orthodox in his 
philosophy of the future, has absolutely no effect on the 
modern Universalist, for, here he is declaring that same 
Jaw in language quite as strong as any that Mr. Cook 
employs. All that Mr. Cook says on that point Dr. Emer- 
son emphasizes in his essay on ‘‘Sin and its Sequences.” 
The latest word of Universalism rests on a belief that 
somewhere and somehow God has provided a redemption 
as broad and as comprehensive as sin, so that it is literally 
true that ‘‘ wherever sin has abounded grace shall much 
more abound.” We do not sry that this belief is: well 
founded; indeed we are not able to see in either philoso- 
phy or Scripture, if the latter is read in a broad and large 
way, sufficient ground for a conviction that finally all 
souls will be brought to a knowledge and love of God. But 
it is evident that simply to argue the reality of sin, its 
tendency to become eternal unless stopped by a higher 
power, and the certainty of punishment, in the face of 
such essays as are to be found in this volume, is a waste of 
time. If Universalism ever denied these truths, it does 
not deny them now; it is founded on them; and he who 
wishes to show the error of Universalism must do it, not 
by showing the evil of sin, or the certainty of punishment, 
but by demonstrating the limitations of divine redemp- 
tion; that either the power of God is limited by the free 
will of man or that his mercy is limited by his justice, or 
that our knowledge of the subject is so far limited, in our 
ignurance of the terms of the problem, that it is not safe 
for us to assume that the power which has not sufficed to 
prevent sin and its consequences thus far will be able to 
prevent it entirely in the future We recommend this little 
volume to those who wish to know what the Universalism 
of to day really is. We wish that the essays had been 
wriiten in a somewhat more popular style. It requires 
s me familiarity with scholastic forms of thought to read 
them with care. 

St. Paul at Athens. By the Rev. Charles Shakespeare. 
(Secribners.) Mr. Shakespeare is assistant curate in St. 
Stephen's Church, London. The purpose of the nine ser- 
mons contained in this volume is to show the relation of 
‘spiritual Christianity to modern thought,” and this is 
done by showing the relation of the Christianity preached 
by Paul at the center of Greek culture to the thought of 
that age, both in its philosophic and theologic phases. 
The author has clothed his sentiments in vigorous and for 
the most part admirable Englsh. There is too much ten- 
dency in some pages to enforce a thought by a quotation 
which often is a mere phrase. This is a fault of style 
which we think the preacher has caught of Canon Farrar 
—as also, what is not a fault, the prefacing of each sermon 
by quotations from various writers in various tongues, 
indicating the fellowship of sentiment running through 
ages. Canon Farrar’s *‘ Saintly Workers” illustrates both 
these habits in literature. The tone of the preacher of 
these nine sermons is manly and candid. He realizes the 
state of life at the capital of Attica, and sets St. Paul in 
marked contrast to it. He gives the largest scope to the 
idea of inspiration, and includes among the apostles of the 
Christian faith Socrates, Plato, Pnilo and Seneca. In this 
he is as orthodox as Dean Stanley among modern writers 
and Justin Martyr among the Fathers. These sermons 
deserve the hearty words of introduction with which 
Canon Farrar favors them. We presume many persons 
will be induced to look into this httle volume on account 
of the introductiun, but they will prize it for its genuine 
Christian spirit and learning. 

English History in Short Stories. (A. 8, Barnes & Co.) 
This little volume of 179 pages, l6mo, has some points of 
excellence, if not all that are claimed for it by the pub- 
lishers in the characterization which they send with the 
volume, and from which we quote, since it gives in brief a 
fair description of the book: ‘‘(1) Fullness of detail, with 
brevity of statemert; (2) The versification, strikingly pre- 
senting the leading characteristics of all the British 
Sovereigns; (3) Heraldry, illustrating in colored plates the 
Royal Coat-of-Arms, etc.; (4) Titles of the Nobility, with 
relative rank; (5) Explanation of the English Government, 
with a definition of governmental terms, such as Parlia- 
ment, the Privy Council, the Lord Privy Seal, etc.; (6) 
Sketches of all the Sovereigns in chronological order; (7) 
Table, tracing the lineage of Victoria to the first king of 
the English realm: (8) Enumeration of all the immediate 
descendants of Victoria, with their titles and alliances; (9) 
Descriptive sketches of the counties of Great Britain and 
Ireland, serving as a Gazeteer.”” The main fault is a lack 
of proper proportions, in the occasional elaboration of 
doubtful stories, as that of Earl Essex’s ring, for example, 
to the exclusion uf more important matter or its too great 
condensation. Nevertheless, as an outline to be used either 
as an introduction to the study of English history or as an 
aid to its review, or even asa book of reference for the 
purpose of identifying a date or a name or an important 
fact, it will be very serviceable. 

Crabb's English Synonyms Explained. New edition, 
with additions and corrections. (Harper & Brothers.) The 
philologists are not altogether satisfied with Mr. Crabb’'s 
work; his knowledge is rather broad than profound, and 





his comprehension of the popular want is more accurate 
than his scholastic acquaintance with the philosophy of 
language. But for the writer who is constantly using the 
English Janguage, and desires to use it with accuracy, there 
is no book to compete with ‘‘ Crabb’s Synonyms.’’ The 
only practical competitors are ‘‘ Webster’s Dictionary ”’ 
and ‘*Soule’s Synonyms.” The latter gives simply a list 
of synonymous words, without indicating the shades of 
meaning which differentiate them; for those the student 
must turn to the dictionary. And though even this is very 
useful to a man in haste it is not very satisfactory to the 
student of language who wishes always to use the right 
word in the right place, not being satisfied with merely 
avoiding a verbal repetition by finding a make-shift for a 
substitute. ‘‘Webster’s Dictionary” gives synonyms ad- 
mirably, as far as it gives them at all: but it can only do 
this work to a limited degree. Many synonyms are not 
given at all; and many others, by reason of the limits of 
space, are only given very briefly. We have not com- 
pared the present edition of Crabb to see what changes 
have been made in the volume; but we do not hesitate to 
say that it ought to stand next in the library of the writer 
or speaker to his ‘‘ Webster’s Dictionary,” and that should 
stand next to his Bible. 


Studies of the Old Testament. By Austin Phelps, D.D. 
(Cong. Publishing Soc.) Dr. Phelps is himself an uncon- 
scious example of that class of religious teachers whom he 
characterizes in the opening of these papers as ** men and 
women of great spiritual power.” This characteristic 
defies definition. No one can tell why one minister has it 
and another has it not. Still less can one tell why one 
writer has it, and another, who appears to be just as 
earnest, just as clear, just as thoughtful, and just as much 
possessed of the faith of the Gospel, has it not. There is 
nothing in common in this class except their spiritual 
power. Among the great writers of the past famous ex- 
amples are furnished by Thomas A Kempis and Bishop 
Fenelon; in our modern pulpit illu trations are furnished 
by such strikingly different men as Bishop Simpson, Dr. 
John Hall, the younger Tyng and Phillips Brooks; in our 
own columns illustrations are afforded by such writers as 
‘‘Vignette’’ and Wayland Hoyt. Among this class of 
writers Dr. Phelps holds a first place; and this little vol- 
ume is more valuable for the warmth that it extracts from 
the Old Testament than for any critica! light which it 
throws on the narrative. As a book for Sunday reading 
for those who are kept from church, and especially for in- 
valids, it is admirable. As a suggestion of the possible 
practical uses of the Old Testament narratives for the 
minister and the Sunday-school teacher it is 
admirable. 
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Horseback Riding from a Medical Point of View, by 
Ghislani Durant, M. D., Ph.D. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 
Although the many technicalities of this book will go far 
to keep it from the general reader, it will well repay pe- 
rusal by anyone capable of regarding horseback riding 
from a seientific point of view. Mr. Durant begins with a 
chapter on ‘“‘ Movements in the functions of life,” and the 
superficial person may perhaps foolishly wonder what such a 
paragraph as the following, on page 10, can have to do with 
equitation: ‘‘ Essentially material, that sensitive soul is en- 
tirely different from the spiritual soul which is momentarily 
united to the living body. The seat of the conscience and 
source of reasoning, that spiritual] soul elevates the man from 
a mere animal to an intellectual, responsible being.” There 
are about a dozen pages of this, but it is counteracted by 
an appendix on the *‘ Origin and progress of horse races.”’ 
The body of the book explains very fully the mechanical 
operations and effects of riding on the muscles and various 
internal organs, and gives ~vhat we should think a very 
useful chapter on the different diseases known to be bene- 
fited by this exercise. This feature alone makes the book 
a useful addition to any library, and the medical standing 
of its author adds force to the plea he makes for a health- 
ful and manly recreation. 


The Swedenborg Library. Edited by B. F. Barrett. 
Divine Providence and its Laws. From the Writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. (Claxton, Remsen and Haffel- 
finger.) This is the fourth volume in this series, We do 
not imagine that it will solve all the problems that are 
presented by the philosophy of Deism—the common belief 
of Christians that the course of nature and of human life 
is under the control of a good God, while the peculiar 
phraseology which Swedenborg uses, and which the reader 
must learn to translate into common idioms, adds to the 
difficulty of apprehending one who was essentially a 
mystic. Moreover, we are not among thse who regard 
Swedenborg as a prophet or a seer any more than many 
another man who possesses the peculiar genius of spiritual 
insight. Nevertheless, we think that any one who will take 
this little book and read it not as an answer to the riddle 
of the ages, nor as a divine revelation of the truth hid from 
common mortals, but only as a collection of valuable 
hints, throwing light on some questions that perplex 
thoughtful souls and have perplexed them ever sir ce the 
days of Job, will find it much more helpful than some 
larger and more pretentious treatises. 

The White Horse of Wootton, by Chas. J. Foster. (Porter 
& Coates). This is a tale somewhat on the sporting order, 
but contains besides this element much that will appeal to 
those not at all in sympathy with it. The scene is laid 
principally in the English, midlands, and the descriptions 
of the Jife and hab ts of the people there, as well as those 
of the scenery, are worthy of a higher order of literature 
than any to which the general tone of the book aspires. 
Mr. Foster's great knowledge of all sporting matters gives 
authority to anything he writes on these subjects, and his 
unusual powers of description and narrative make his book 
very readable and interesting. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Hepworth Dixon calls his new book 
Cyprus,’’ and it is just ready for publication. 

—That admirable picture of Turkey, ‘‘ An Englishman 
1 Turkey,” has been translated into Russian and pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg in two volumes. 

—Among recent additions to the MS. Department in the 
British Museum is a bateh of correspondence with ‘‘ Juni- 
us,’’ comprising eleven letters in his hand-writing. 

—‘*Mr. Alcott,’’ says Emerson, “ has a strange faculty 
of discovering the best books in a library, no matter in what 
language they are written or whether he knows the lan- 
guage or not.’’ 

—Mr. Darwin has reached his seventieth birthday, in 
honor of which ‘“* Kosmos,” a German periodical, has issued 
a ** Darwin number,” devoted entirely to articles respect- 
ing the great naturalist. 

—An interesting lecture on ‘‘ The Authorship of the 
‘ Imitatio Christi’” was lately read in England, illustrated 
by a remarkable series of early editions of the work, in- 
cluding the editio principe. 

—D. Appleton & Co, will have ready for next summer's 
tourists a ‘General Guide to the United States and 
Canada,” an entirely new work in all respects, intended to 
be full, fresh and accurate. 

—Sampson Low & Co. are about to publish a work en 
titled *‘The Hundred Greatest Men,” being lives of the 
same, accompanied with their portraits. It is said that 
Mr. Emerson is to be a contributor. 

—Macmillan & Co. have reduced the price of volumes in 
the Clarendon Press Series of Shakespeare to fifty cents 
each; and now the Harpers will have to come down with 
the price of Rolfe’s Shakespeares, or be unde rsold. 

—One of the richesc of modern private libraries— 
Wilhelm Dindorf’s philological collectiun—comes to the 
auction block this month in Europe. Included in it are 
217 works relating to Sophocles and 200 to Aschylus, 

—Father Curci, the ex-priest, has established himself at 
Florence for the composition of a great work in ecclesi- 
astical history under the sanction. He 
promises to steer clear of controversies of the present day. 

—Dr. Bickell, an eminent English Syriac scholar, has 
lately publisued a writing, arguing that the Hebrew 
poetry of the Old Testament is not only stanzaic but 
metric. His ilusirations are taken mostly from the 
Psalins. 

—A statue to Tyndale, is to be 
erected in London. ‘he Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Dean of Westminster beau the movewent; and it is 
hoped to raise the needed sum of £4,000 in guiuea sub- 
scriptions. 

—That English journal of superlative ignorance respect- 
ing American literary matters, the London * 
gives this new instance of itself: 

* The death is announced of Mr. R. H 
the * Buccaneer,’ and the tather of tue novelist.” 

—Mr. Smalley, the London correspondent of the New 
York **Tr.bune."’ seems to have undertaken a contract to 
write Mr. bret Harte up to the head of American writers 
of fiction. .n tact, one of his last letters places him 
there, where he does not by any imeans belong. 

—Dr. Appleton is dead, the fo.nder and the editor of 
the London ** Academy. He was a scholar, a man of 
great energy and enthusiasm, and highly gifted in organ- 
izing literary work; and he had been aeeply interested in 
the endowment of research in connection with the English 
universities. 
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—Dr. Dexter's Lectures on Congregationalisim are pass- 
ing slowly through the press, but probabiy will not be 
published before suinmer or early fall. The b biiography 
of the subject alone will include nearly 300 pages, probably 
upwards of 6,000 volumes, including painphiets, and goes 
back to the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

—The Rev. W. H. Brett, rector of the parish of Holy 
Trinity, Essequebo, has collected and edited a volume of 
‘*Legends and Myths of the Indians of British Guiana,” 
which is to be issued by subscription in England as soon 
as the cost of two hundred copies, at half a guinea each, 
can be guaranteed. The work will be illustrated. 

—The volume of selections from the literary correspond- 
ence of the late Macvey Napier, editor for many years of 
the ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review,” privately printed a year or 
more ago, is soon to be published by Macmillan. it is of 
unusual interest, and some fresh material will be added to 
it in the shape of letters from Lord Brougham, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, and others. 

BOOKS RECEILVED. 

|The receipt of all new publiations wvliv-red at the Edit- 
orial Rooms of tris paper will be acknowkdged in its earliest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promotly 


advisiwg us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Capes, w. ‘The Age of the Antonines.” .Scribners. |W 

Chambers’s C yclopedia ut English wiverature.” Vol. 2. 

Am. Bo: k Exchange. 

Fausset, Rev. A. R, “ Bible Cyclopedia.” J. b. JL ippincotse & Co 
Gladstone, W.E, * Gleauings of faust Years.” 2 vols. 


Scribner. 2 00 
* Art Needlework.’ .....8. W. Tilton & Co. 
Plain Needlework. Pesbeoo a ‘ 
Hamerton, P. G.,* ‘Life of J. W. M. Turner, 


Hale, Lucretia P., 


.. Roberts. 2 50 


“How We Saved the CM os actvekres ocdanaane Loring. OD 
Marryatt, Florence, * ey “4 t menue oy”  ssinadheh chile oring. 
Macdonald, George, ° * sir Gibbie.”’......... EsgHne at & Co. 


Oakey, Emily mo Weddowass ona t carvaneaaions 


A. rt Barnes & Co. 


pe ear 9 Mrs., * Within tee Pre gas.” . 2.0. c0ceccss+s00 Harpers. 15 
Spoffurth, Alvgworth R., merican Y overerll Am News Co. 1 5u 
urner, Prof. J. B.,“ Christ's “ ords.’ W. Ke kker. 

Wildrick, Mrs., * Lord strahao.”. ...... ai Lippincott & Co. 


We nave also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations 

American Antiquarian, American Gardener, American Journal of 
Science and Arts. American Queen, Banker's Magazine, Burnes’s 
Educational < aceon O Bee-Koever’s Maxucine, Boston Journal of 
Chemietry, Edinburgh Review. Fruit & curder, Guide to Holiness, 
international, Libr cary mamas ne, Magazine of samerican History, 
Medical Record, New Englander. New' .verusulem Magazine, Penn 
Monthly, Presbyterian Monthly Rec. }1, Vrincetun Review, Report 
Board of Foreign Missions, Keport eonnecticut Industrial echow! 
for Girls, Robinson’s Epitome of Literature, sailor's Magazine, -un- 
day-echoo! Mevazine, The Hub, Young scientist, Ebricb’s Farbion 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


Allen, Rev. Fredk. Baylis, formerly of 
Chambers St. Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, was confirmed on the 2d inst. by Bishop 
Paddock, and has applied for orders in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

— Babcock, Rev. C. H., quits the rectory of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, Boston, and goes to 
Columbus, Ohio, about Easter. 

—Balcom, Rev. George, has for some time 
been engaged in revival work at Painted Post, 
N. Y., where the Baptists and Presbyterians 
have been holding a union meeting. 

—Bartlett, Edwin J., son of the President of 
Dartmouth College, has arrived from Illinois 
to be assistant professor of chemistry in his 
Alma Mater. 

—Bilman, Rev. Ira C., of the Adrian Con- 
gregational Church, preached in the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, on a_ recent 
Sunday. 

—Brady, Rev. F. A., has been two years pas- 
tor at Delbi, Ont., and in that time has bap- 
tized over one hundred believers. He reports 
that Baptist views are spreading rapidly in 
Ontario. 

—Brewster, Rev. W. H., of Blue Island, II1., 
has preached forty-six years in Congregational 
cburches with only four vacations. 

—Cuatis, Rev. Dr., bas preached bis farewell 
sermon tu the Second Baptist Church of Chi- 
cago and gone to Tennessee on a visit. 

—Dennis, Rev. James 8. Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Beirut, Syria, bas 
received the degree of D.D. from his alma 
mater, Princeton College. Mr. Dennis is the 
author of several books written and pub- 
lished in the Arabic language, which have 
been widely circulated. 

—Duryea, Dr. Joseph T., is urged by his con- 
gregation to remain at Classon Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, in place of 
accepting a cail from the Central Congrega- 
tioval Church, Boston. 

—Eli Gage and Daniel Goss, two pioneers of 
Chicago, died last week" 

—Ely, Rev. W. B, was installed in and the 
Rev. W. H. Wilcox dismissed from the pastor- 
ate of Bethesda Church, Reading, on the 5th 
inst. 

—Field, Rev. T. G., has accepted his call to 
the Baptist Church in Winona, Mion. He as- 
sumed the duties of pastor March 2d. 

— Fiske, Dr. L. R., President of Albion Col- 
lege, Mich., bas lost his wife. 

—Giford, Rev. O. P., of Pittsfield, Mass., has 
been installed as pastor of the Warren Avenue 
Baptist Church, bis predecessor, the Rev. Geo. 
F. Pentecost, offering up the prayer of install- 
ation. 

—Hall, Dr. John, the Rev. Phillips Brooks 
and the Rev. Dr. W. Hayes Ward are engaged 
to give the Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale 
next month. 

—Kimball, Mr. Edw’d., labored effectively 
last Sunday at Sta:e Street Metnodist Church, 
Springfield, Mass., $5,000 additional subscrip- 
tions were educed, and the $46,000 debt re- 
duced to $8,000. 

—Kingsley, Rev. David, of Ohio, has become 
Presbyterian pastor at Burrton, Kap. 

—Knowlton, Rev. W., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has accepted the rectorship of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Chicago. 

—Kundig, The Very Rev. Martin J., Vicar- 
General of Milwaukee, died in that city March 
6th. He was seventy-four years old. 

—Mitchell, Rev. D. H., Presbyterian, has re- 
moved from Denver to Burlington, lowa. 

—Palmer, Rev. L. A., gospel temperance re- 
vivalist, indignantly denies that he took away 
$700 as a recompense for three weeks’ labor in 
Manchester. He says the total contributions 
were $510, and that the expenses only left 
$248.30 as the sole remuneration for himself 
and his assistant. 

—Pumphrey, Stanley, of England, preached 
for the Friends in Chicago a week ago. 

—Sale, Rev. F. A., a Methodist minister of 
Northern Indiana, died two weeks ago. 

—Sarles, Rev. Dr. J. W., has resigned the 
pastorate of the Central Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, on account of a difference with 
the trustees as to the financial management 
of the church. 

—Sheldon, Rev. Stewart, Congregational mis - 
sionary for Dakota, purposes to travel the 
coming summer with a tent, since he finds 
many places where there are worshiping peo- 
ple but no room to meet in. 

—Stocking, Rev. S. H.,a Methodist minister 
in Illinois since ’39, lately died, aged 81. He 
was born in Glastonbury, Conn. 

—Talmage, Dr. T. De Witt. displayed the 
* Bright Side of Thinys’’ in Chicago last week. 

—Thayer, Rev. O. B., is now pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Urbana, Ill. 

—Thwing, Rev. E. P., has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Church of the Covenant, Brook- 
lyn, to facilitate the efforts making towards 
a union with the Bedford Congregational 
Church. Dr. Thwing expects to go abroad 
during the year as a delegate to the Evan- 
gelical Alliance at Basle. 

—Vincent, Dr., and others, held an enthusi- 
astic Sunday-school Congress in Chicago last 
week. 

—Wallace, Rev. Thomas, of Washington, 
Iowa, is to become Presbyterian pastor at 
Hannibal, Mo. 

—Rev. A. N. Wyckoff, of Brooklyn, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Canal Street Presbyterian 
Church, New Orleans, La. 








AMERICAN SILVERWARE 
ABROAD. 

(From “An American Wedge,” by Edwin C. 
Taylor, in the International Review, Feb., '79.] 
| was only when the display of American 

gold and silver work [at the late Exposi- 
tion] was discovered to the eyes of Europe 
that there came to our Transatlantic cou- 
sins a full realizing sense that it was possi- 
ble to take cognizance of American art 
work, and it was ‘‘ because things seen are 
mightier than things heard” that the self- 
reliant Briton awoke to find that in at least 
one high industrial art he had found a new 
competitor. His mind was deeply stirred 
by the positive and prospective decline of 
an important national industry, and the 
press gave occasional expression to what 
grew into a general uneasiness. The 
“Spectator,” for example, in the course of 
a lengthy review of Mr. Cripps’s ‘Old 
English Plate,’’ uses the following language: 

“Tt isa modern mistake to assume that the 
production of good silver work demands nei- 
ther special training nor high artistic power. 
It will not suffice to study old models, how 
ever excellent, unless fresh inspiration be 
gathered from nature, assimilated by the 
trained mind, and wrought out by the skillful 
hand into forms of fresh and seemly design.’”’ 
And finally, after deploring the fact tiuat 
English silversmiths have not received 
‘“* fresh inspiration,” it contritely says: 

“We confess we were surprised and 
ashamed to find at the Paris Exhibition that a 
New York firm, Tiffany & Co , had beaten the 
Old Country and the Old World in domestic 
silver plate.”’ 

At this time the British House of Com- 
mons deemed it expedient to appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the ope- 
ration of the acts relating to the Hall- 
marking of gold and silver manufactures, 
but which virtually resolved itself into a 
committee to discuss the decline of their 
industries and the danger of American 
competition. 

The repert of this committee fills a royal 
quarto volume, and unmistakably reveals 
the state of feeling among English metal- 
workers in regard to the relative excellence 
of their own work and that of other coun- 
tries. . 

A goldsmith of Pall Mall——Mr. Wathers- 
ton, who evidently moves with the times 
—when commenting on the American 
silverware purchased by the Prince of 
Wales at the Paris Exposition, said, ‘It is 
very artistic plate, and would mostlikely be 
far more salable than the productien of this 
country.” He expressed his chagrin, too, 
that the interference of governmental laws 
prevented him from buying to sell what the 
royal family could buy for their own de- 
lectation, and charcterized the present sys- 
tem of enforced Hall-marking as ‘‘ manifest 
injustice.” 

There was also a mixture of mortification 
and sarcasm in Mr. Watherston’s answer to 
another question, which was put in the 
follewing leading form by a Member of 
Parliament: 

M. P—.*“*I suppose English workmansbip, 
especially as to watches and jewellery, is con- 
sidered to be the finest in the world?” 

Mr. W—.“I think they are considered by 
English watchmakers and English jewellers 
to be the finestin the world; but I should 
say decidedly not by foreigners.” 

The gentleman’s testimoney covers many 
pages of the Select Commitee’s report, and 
tells many a wholesome truth, even at the 
risk of being accused of want of ‘“ patriot- 
ism,’ as Mr. Jennings, in a letter to the 
New York World, tells us he had been, 
when he warned London manufacturers that 
they would find formidable rivals among 
Americans. 

Indeed, it seems asif nothing but bitter 
experience cuuld teach the manufacturing 
Briton a lesson, and he clings to his favorite 
delusions in spite of ocular proof. Even 
when American supremacy can be no 
longer denied, he uses an amount of ingenu- 
ity to account for it speciously, that, ap- 
plied in the regular channels of his trade, 
might develop something more novel and 
original than the International Jury were 
able to discover at Paris. 
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Che Home. 


CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HOME, 
BETWEEN MR. BEECHER AND LAICUS. 
BOY GARDENING. 

Laicus: I was brought up ina boarding-school after 
I was eight years old; at thirteen I weut to the cuy; 
and I lived there continuously till I was married, and 
a large part of the time afterwards, till about ten 
years ago my rural wife carried me into the country. 
As a consequeuce I know nothing of gardening; and 
new lam tvo old to learn. Wheu L tickle the earth 
witha boe it does not laugh with a barvest, it only 
groans with weeds. My gardening experiences lead 
me to believe in the ‘total depravity of inanimate 
things’; nothing ever goes rightif I plant it, or water 
it, or weed it. But 1 have two little boys, one seveu 
and the other nine, aud | am very anxious they should 
learn not only to love the country, but to love garden- 
ing. I waut them uot to be helpless as I am in the 
presence of nature. What can I du to give them a 
start; to make them love flowers and fruits dud their 
culture? 

Mr. Beecher: The poiut to work for is a brief and 
brilliant success the first season. Au intelligent boy 
who succeeds iu anything geverally takes av interest 
in it, and is willing to try it again. There are two 
kinds of boys: one class take naturally to the culti- 
tivation of the soil; others do not. If you take a boy 
who bas any special taste for flowers or fruits, and you 
are yourself a gardener or a farmer, take that boy 
out with you to your daily work and allow him to 
assist you iu it, and you will probably develop a taste 
for itin him. If youare neither, nor even an amateur, 
it becomes more difficult, unless you have a neighbor 
who can help you. 

But, in order tostart him, it is very desirable that you 
should steer clear of imposing on the boy any drudg- 
ery at the outset. The boy should uot, for instance, 
undertake to keep a whole garden; but should under- 
take for a year to keep a little patch. Let him raise a 
few things with success, whieh do not require much 
skill and are really remunerative. 

Thus, if a boy should set out to raise flowers it is 
desirable that he should have flowers that are easy to 
raise and are profuse in their blossom. A boy that 
ean bury a chipmunk after he is dead can plant a 
gladiolus, and after they are once planted there is 
nothing to be done but to keep the bed weeded; and 
as 300n as they blossom they are so gorgeous that the 
boy is sure to be very proud of them. You can get 
them for a few cents apiece, and so can fur- 
nish, for a dollar or two, a bed of gladiolas that will 
blossom more than two months, and be preeminently 
gorgeous. Then give him a little instruction, and let 
him try something’ else; a row of poppies, perhaps— 
they sow themselves. Get the French poppy, which 
is single, but runs through the most exquisite range 
of color—all combinations that you can imagine. 
Also the perennial poppy, which soon become es- 
tablished roots, and, in their time, they are so 
gorgeous that every one who comes near them has to 
put on smoked glasses, as it were! They fill a child's 
eye. They are for him a magnificent success. Every- 
one admires them; and this admiration excites his 
ambition. The boy who goes through that one sum- 
mer and finds everyone spontaneously praising what 
he has done has generally got the horticultural fever; 
and when he has once caught it he never recovers! 

Let the boy next take two or three gooseberries, two 
or three or half-a-dozen currant bushes, and a dozen 
of the best raspberries; they will come into bearing 
in a year or two—the raspberries in two years. Let 
them be thoroughly well cared for. Within three 
years that boy will have a fine assortment of bushes; 
having only a few, and taking thoroughly good care 
of them, it will not make much labor for him, though 
it will keep him employed, aud tney will bear such 
large fruit, and so much of it, that his little fruit 
patch will become to him an honor and a delight, and 
if his mother buys his fruit from him, a small fortune 
besides. A wise selection of shrubs or evergreens, 
small fruit and flowers, may then be made and put 
into his hands, with just enough encouragement to 
enable him to keep them clean, so clean as to get 
thoroughly rich early produce; and there will be 
such a successful result as will surprise him and sur- 
prise you, and foster the taste in him, and perhaps in 
you, too; for a wise man is never too old to learn. 

Laicus: Will he need much counsel, other than he 
could get from a fairly intelligent Irish gardener? 

Mr. Beecher: No; and what he does ueed he can get 
from a neighbor. Your boys can get all from FE. P. 
Roe; he kuows all about these things. You want 
good deep soil, made so by thorough manuring, and 
hearty cultivation. My general rule is, after ashower— 

the day following—to goall overthe beds; boe lightly ; 
move the top of the soil. The shower beats the earth 
down ; just scratch it over, and let it open to the arr, 
so that the sun sball not bake it over and form acrust. 
That will take weeds out, too. Take weeds while they 
are small, and they are got rid of with little trouble. 

Lauicus: It would be better to start him with 
flowers? 

Mr. Beecher: 1 would not start him with vegetables 
unless he has a gardening taste. If he bas that you 
ean do very well with either. 

Liutcus: How soon ought these gladiolas to be 
sown? 
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Mr.*Beecher: Just as soon as the ground is dry 
enough foranything. Itis no use starting anything 
while the ground is cold. The process of germination 
will not go on. I should sow my poppies now; a good 
many things are better sown even in autumn. I 
would just as lief sow them in snow, because then you 
can see what you are doing. They won't suffer, but 
will sink right down, and the rain will beat them in. 
Some ground needs to be prepared beforehand; some 
not. Ifit is raw ground, I should prepare it, and wait 
till the spring to sow them, and they will very soon 
take possession of the ground. There are two special 
kinds of the perennial poppy, oue of which is scarlet 
and the other of which is crimson. The blossom is 
about as large as your two bands, and they are simply 
gorgeois! Mine have been blossomiug where I first 
planted them for over ten years. Clear down in the 
road, rods distant, the passers by can see their scarf of 
brilliant color up ov the side of the hill. 


THE BEST LEFT OUT. 
By Mrs. M. F. Botts. 


ie H, they don’t know how to live,” said little 
Miss Walton. “They make calls, and receive 
compauy, and go to the church to cut out under- 
clothes for the poor; they drive, and do fancy work; 
they go to the mountains, and to the seashore, and 
somehow the time is cut into little bits, and it is all 
gone, and the best is left out.” 

The best of life, she meant. Miss Walton was speak- 
ing of her dear friend Mrs. Guernsey, a lady who had 


ling little daughter. Enough, one would say, to in- 
insure happiness; and yet, with a noble heart, a 
generous disposition and a nature responsive to 
beauty and goodness, her life seemed discouragingly 
small in its results. A round of little cares, of little 
pleasures; a sevse of disappointment, of weariness, of 
emptiness. All this because the best was left out. 
Aud what is the best? Undoubtedly that which 
gives health and force to the spirit. We ere animals; 
we are social beings; we are spirits. The spirit is the 
mgtive power of the whole nature, as the water or the 
heat is the motive power of the machine. And yet we 
let the fire burn low, and the stream run almost dry, 
while we polish the machine and plan for its adorn- 
ment and well-being. As animals we make sure of 
food and clothing; as social beings we gather around 
us friends, and multiply social ties; as spirits we 
hunger and thirst, and pine to powerlessness. And 
so the best is left out. 

Power flows from within outward. The best is 
within. It is this tendency to starve the spirit through 
giving all our attention to the outward that gives sor- 
row oftentimes its healthful potency. We receivea 
terrible wound, and it is impossible for us to carry on 
our ordinary life-plans. We are obliged to sit in 
darkness and solitude, and in this enforced quiet the 
angels come and minister to us. The spirit is fed. 
And so persons sometimes say, ** I was never so happy 
as during the time of my greatest sorrow.”” Inward 
life, the life, flowed in because the outer had received 
acheck. God’s ancient people were in the wilderness 
when the manna fell for them; and many a blessed 
miracle has been wrought for the inhabitants of the 
wilderness of sorrow. 

But how shall we plan our ordinary life so as not 
to leave out the best? No one person can auswer this 
question for all. No one can answer it wholly for 
himself or herself. There are, however, some axioms 
that apply to spiritual hygiene. 

In the first place, every woman should have some 
time to herself. Silence and solitude are wonderful 
healers. Women ure exquisitely sensitive, and they 
are wounded and put out of tune by the constant at- 
trition iuvcident to modern life. In this inbarmonious 
condition a mother cannot decide what is best for 
herself or for her children. She is drifting steadily 
away from sanity. [ bave known young mothets, 
with a brood of young children, whu were never alone 
for weeks and months, who every night slept in the 
room adjoming the ordinary sitting-room, and open 
to all its influeuces; a room shared with the husband 
and at least two babies. These women are always 
tired, and they grow more and more tired es the years 
go on. 

Every woman needs some intellectual food, at least 
every woman with an intellect. Brilliant young girls 
graduate from our seminaries and colleges with honor, 
and thereafter subsist meutally upon a light novel 
pow and then, and the newspapers. It makes but 
little difference whether the woman is rich or poor. 
I believe there sre as many unbappy, unhealthy 
women in one class as iv the other. There is always 
some person or some circumstauce to enslave women 
who will be euslaved. And the bonds grow firmer 
the longer they are worn. 

A book that I lately read contained this suggestive 
sentence: ** What is called physical strength is not 
physical at all; it is in the soul.” 

Many women are sick in soul and do not know it. 
Aud how can it be otherwise when from their spirit- 
ual regime “ the best is left out”? 


A physician of this city declares that the walking ex- 
hibitions that are going on all over the country are not 
athletic exercises at all, but sheer abuse of strength and open 


POLITENESS AT THE TABLE. 
By Mrs. HENRY WarRD BEECHER. 


E all know how much more comfort and enjoy- 
ment a well-appointed table—with its snowy 
linen, clear glass, bright silver or plate—can give than 
one where no attentiun is paid to cleanliness, order or 
taste in its daily arrangement. There is, of course, 
an effort always made to secure something like neat- 
ness and pleasant appearance wheu guests are in- 
vited; but it is by the common home life that one 
judges of the peculiar characteristics of the mistress 
of the house and of her family. With some the one 
prominent idea is to have an abundance on the table, 
which must be cooked in the best manner. How it 
is dished, iu what shape it comes to the table, or 
whether the table is properly set or the articles on it 
neat and well matched, is in their eyes of secondary 
importance. Now, this is a great mistake. It is im- 
portant that food should be well cooked and as abun 
dant as is needful, but we cannot imagine that one 
can relish food carelessly thrown on a table laid in a 
slovenly manaer, To sit at such a table is enough to 
rob one of allappetite and to make the best cooking 
in the world distasteful. A fresh table-cloth, neatly 
arranged, well cleaned and polished dishes, the mis- 
tress and all who gather about her neatly attired, 
amiable and respectful in their manners, will give a 
relish to the plainest food and less superior cooking. 
Light hearts, loving words, gentle and courteous 
attention, each esteeming the “other better than 
themselves,” in all ** honor preferring one another” 
these are the best appetizers, and wiil make more 
happy homes than the costliest dainties poorly served 
by au irritable, untidy mistress, aud partaken of by 
selfish, ill-mannered, discourteous children. 

Poor taste and carelessness in the arranging of the 
table are bad enough, but lack of politeness, a display 
of bad manners, at the table is worse. Are parents 
less careful in teaching their children good manners 
at the table than they were years ago? It is not un- 
common to see children, from the oldest to the 
youngest, reach across the table and help themselves, 
instead of politely asking for what they require and 
waiting patiently till it can beserved. Some children 
seem to prefer to get their food in a rude manner. If 
they cannot reach it they stand on the rounds of their 
chairs to be able to stretch farther, or leave their 
chairs and go round the table for what they want. 
They drink fast, eat fast, and fill their mouths so full 
and so rapidly that if not choked the wonder is that 
haif the children do not die of indigestion. 

If no attention is paid by the parents to their chil- 
dren’s habits of eating what can one expect but that 
they should with these habits acquire a large and 
very annoying stoch vf seclfiehness—eager to secure 
the best on the table before any one else is helped, 
vexed if a brother or sister is served first, or snateh- 
ing the food from eich other with a suarl, as auimals 
growl over their food? If vo attention is paid to 
their manner of eating very few children will acquire 
pleasant table manuers. Aside from eating too fast 
they make others, particularly those who sit near, 
uncomfortable by the disagreeable noises they make 
in chewing their food, smacking their lips, and other 
very annoying ways of disposing of their food in the 
shortest possible time. 

Why do not all parents look beyoud their childreu’s 
early days, and see how awkward they will be when 
grown upif allowed to contract such rude manners 
in childhood? Why not begin early to teach their 
little ones to eat slowly, without any noise, to fold 
their napkins, to lay their knives and forks on their 
plates in the proper position, side by side, instead of 
leaving them on the tablecloth, or thrown carelessly 
on the plate? Why not teach them to sit quietly 
when they are through their meals till the rest of the 
family are ready to rise, unless the school compets 
them to leave earlier? In that ca-e, why should they 
not be taught from the beginning that they should 
not leave the table without usking to be excused? 
That permission granted, why not teach them to rise 
quietly, without pushing their chairs rudely back, 
aod, on leaving the room, to say “good morning”? 
Instead of this, so easily learned if parents will only 
give a little attention to it, how many children, with- 
out regard to the comfort of those who remain, jump 
off their chairs, giving them a push, often so roughly 
as to send them over, leaving their napkins, perhaps, 
on the floor, and their plates, knives and forks ima 
disgustingly untidy condition, aud then, with a bois- 
terous flourish, loud talking, without the slightest 
semblance of respect for others, rush from the room 
aud house with as wild a clatter and racket as if a 
drove of animals had been let loose 

If this was only ove of the little things which 
belong to early childhood, and which would pass off 
as they grow older, it could be endured, But rough, 
rude, ill-mannered childreu seldom make refined, 
courteous, respectful men and women; and if of u 
proud, sensitive nature, and quick to observe, they 
will, while recognizing their deficiencies, shrink from 
being iu society, and become awkward, ill-tempered 
aud morose men and women. 

Any kind of rudeness and all ill-mannered acts, il 
uncbecked at the beginning, will lead to others. Whev 
childreu are allowed every liberty at the table the 
same license will be taken in other things. in how 
maty families of the present time are children taug!i! 
that itis the height of rudeness to interrupt anothe: 
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to attempt to carry on any conversation when irrele- 
vant remarks are constantly thrown in. If ore 1s 
telling a story it is almost impossible to go through 
with it with any hope of interesting those present if 
interrupted with comments, questions or criticisms. 
Let all this come when the first speaker has finished. 
That interruptions are not only annoying to most 
people, but atter a while completely silence some peo- 
ple, will be readily understood. It is too evident for 
any one to doubt. Yet those very ones who the least 
like to be interrupted are often the most ready to 
practice such rudeness on others. 

What is the hurry? Surely any remarks worthy of 
utterance will keep till the one speaking has finished. 
But if parents commit such rudeness before their 
children, would it not be strange if their children did 
not follow their example? How many things parents 
carelessly do that, while children are young, look too 
insignificant to notice, but which will be found to 
bave sunk deep, taken root, and year by year grow 
stronger and stronger, until they become grave faults 
that cause the parents great sorrow, and seriously 
injure if not destroy the child. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—W hat is the difference between scolioped oysters 
and fricasseed? or are they both the same * 

Answer.—No. They are prepared in a very differ- 
ent manner. 

To Scollop Oysters.—They can be cooked all in one 
dish, or on clam shells, or large oyster shell=, very 
thoroughly cleaned. If cooked in shells roll them in 
cracker dust, or place a thin layer of cracker dust on 
the bottom of the shell, then two or three oysters, 
then another sprinkling of cracker dust, just a shake 
of salt and pepper, and a little butter; then two or 
three more oysters with a little of the liquor each 
time. Whep thus prepared they should be put into 
a hot oyen, and as soon as they become bot and plump 
they must be instantly taken up. The great davger 
in preparing scolloped oysters will be in cooking them 
just a little too much. That is what makes them dry 
and tough. 

If preferred in one dish, which we think much the 
best way, the bottom of the dish should be well but- 
tered, and the cracker dust or crumbs sprinkled over. 
Thep warm the oysters for amoment, not long enough 
to heat them hot, and io their own liquor, and take 
up with aspoon, and with a very little liquor, and ar- 
range evenly over the cracker crumbs. Sprinkle 
over a very little salt, pepper and bits of butter, then 
sift over more cracker and add avothber layer of oys- 
ters with seasoning and plenty of butter, and repeat 
till the dish is full, covering last with cracker crumbs, 
und put a star of whole oyster crackers in the center 
of the dish and a row round the edges. Bake in a 
moderate oven. 

To Fricassee Oysters.—Warm them through in their 
own liquor, but do uot let them boil. As soon as 
heated pour into a colander or sieve to drain, but do 
not throw away the liquor. While the oysters are 
draining put a heaping tablespoonful of butter into a 
saucepan. and as soon as itis melted and hot (be sure 
it does not scorch) rub in two tablespoonfuls of flour; 
stir smoothly and let it cook a minute or two where 
it will not scorch, then stir in the oyster liquor very 
slowly, stirring all the time. When well mixed and 
almost boiling, take from the fire, stir in instantly the 
well beaten yolks of two eggs and half a cup of cream. 
Season and then put in the oysters. Place over the 
fire again for a minute, just to scald, but not boil, and 
pour over well buttered toast and serve immediately. 
Those who wish this dish in perfection must come to 
the table the instant the bell is rung. 

Question. 

Answer.—We have never made any, but find in the 
“American Cultivator” the following receipt, which 
a friend tried and found excellent: 

Take as much sugar as you desire to make into 
candy, and add an equal quantity of cold water. Wet 
a little starch—about two teaspoonfuls of starch to 
every cup of sugar; rub it smooth and set aside for 
use. Set the sugar and water over the fire to boil, but 
do not stir after it begins to boil. Let it boil till it 
hardens readily when dropped into cold water. As 
scoop as it has reached that state pour in the starch, 
stirring rapidly; and let it boil, while being con- 
stantly stirred, fora minute ortwo. Then pour into 
a well buttered dish and set aside until cool enough 
to work with the hands. Add to it while working 
such flavoring asis preferred Work till very light; 
draw it out into a flat piece and cut into sticks, 


What is the best way of making cream candy? 


Question.—How can I use up bits of cheese tbat have be- 
come hard and dry? 

Answer.—Grute any dry bits into a small dish, and 
set on the table to be served with a spoon is one way; 
or, take a pint of grated cheese, one pint of bread- 
crumbs, a little nutmeg—if a flavoring other than the 
cheese is fancied—and one teaspoonful of salt. Put 
this with a tabiespoonful of butter into a pint of boil- 
ing milk; stir all together thoroughly; cover up 
closely and set on the back of the range three or four 
hours before the time when it is to be eaten. Stir it 
now and then, but do not let it boil, only thorougbly 
dissolve the cheese. Half an hour before it is needed 
butter a deep dish, pour in this mixture, and set into 
the oven to brown delicately. Serve hot. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A DEOISION. 

\ ARY Grayson saw very little of Gormly for 
+ some days after this. She was not at all impa- 
tient to see him, or to converse with him in respect to 
her future plans, for she did not feel inclined imme- 
diately to form apy plans. Her heart was like a sea 
after a storm, und it seemed as if ashort period of 
rest and repose was necessary to give time for the 
commotion to subside. 

Ata distance of halfa mile from the house there 
was a sinall church standing in the center of a little 
village. On Sunday Mary attended service at tbis 
church. A lady from the village, seeing her standing 
at the door and observing that she was a stranger, 
offered her aseat, She enjoyed the service exceed- 
ingly, and on returning to her house in the afternoon 
she felt more at home than ever. 

In the course of the following week Gormly, in a 
very re-pectful and gentle manner, reuewed his pro- 
posals to Mary to become his wile. He was aware, 
he said, that he bad not been so fortunate as to in- 
spire her with any special feeling of regard for him, 
but a young girl often entertained sentiments some- 
what romantic on that subject, and he urged Mary 
to consider whether it was not better, in forming a 
relation which was to endure for so many years 
and in which so many solid and substantial interests 
were involved, to follow the dictates of good sense and 
sound judgment than the mere sentimental fancies 
by which the hearts of young persons in such cases 
were usually controlled. If she had no solid objection 
to him, aud if she had confidence in his character, 
and in the honesty of his intentions to do all in his 
power to make her happy, would it not be better for 
ner to accede to his wishes and become his wife? She 
would then, he said, have a quiet home and a substan- 
tial protector; which would be far better for her 
than to expose herself to all the uncertainties and 
dangers which must attend her in the lonely and 
isolated coudition in which she was left by the ex- 
pulsion of Colonel Montcalm and his family from the 
country. 

There was obviously a great deal of force in these 
considerations. Mary was greatly perplexed to decide 
what to do. It was plain that she could not re- 
main much longer as sbe was, and where to go or 
with whom to seek refuge she could not tell. The 
state of things in New York was becoming mure and 
more disturbed every day. An armed force was soon 
expected to come in by sea to take possession of the 
town. All who were able to do so were leaving the 
place. The excitement, too, was rapidly increasing 
all the way up and down the river. The Provincials 
were building fortifications at all the strong points, 
and every thing denoted that before many weeks 
the whole country would be involved in the horrors 
of open war. 

Already every thing had become so unsettled that 
robberies and murders were frequent; lawless and 
unpripcipled men had taken advantage of the times 
to band themselves together in gangs for purposes of 
depredation or of revenge. The roads were unsafe. 
All travel except what was absolutely necessary was 
suspended, and people every where locked their doors 
and fastened their windows at night in a spint of 
new and wholly unwonted precaution. 

This state of things greatly increased the difficulties 
of Mary’s situation. Her heart would cling fondly to 
the image of Cameron, but she was greatly in doubt 
whether she was not doing wrong as well as acting 
unwisely in allowiug it todo so. It seemed to be that 
her whole desire ought now to be to learn simply 
what was her duty, and to guard against allowing her 
feelings to have an uudue influence in deciding the 
question. She earnestly implored light and guidance 
fiom above, and strength to walk resolutely and 
happily in the path which that light should reveal to 
her. After many days of anxious thought she finally 
concluded that it was her duty, on the whole, to 
yield to what seemed to be her fate, and accept 
Gormly as her husband. 

“1 certainly do not love him,” said she to herself, as 
she came to this conclusion, ‘“* but I respect him and 1 
like him. I have nv doubt that he will be a good and 
kind husband to me, and I feel that I can be to hima 
faithful and dutiful wife. That is as much, perhaps, 
as we can expect in such a world of trial and trouble 
as this. God leads us where he thinks best. We can- 
not have our own way. It seems to me that this sacri- 
fice of feeling is demanded of me, and I will submit to 
it without repining.”’ 

Tears filled Mary’s eyes as she said these words but 
she brushed them hastily away. 

The next morning Mary gave Gormly her consent 
to their union, and a short time afterward the 
marriage ceremony was performed in the little village 
church where Mary went to attend service on the 
morning after her arrival in the Highlands. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
AN 


ALARM. 


For the first two or three weeks after their mar- 
1iage Gormly treated his wife with every possible 
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fore the marriage that they should remain fora time 
in Mrs. Jones’s bouse until the country should become 
a little more settled, or at least until things should 
become quirtin New York so as to make it safe for 
them to return to town. 

“The house is mine, in fact, “said Gormly. ‘“ Mrs. 
Jones was my tenant. I did not mention this to you 
before because 1 thought you would feel more at your 
ease if you supposed yourself in Mrs. Jones’s house 
than if you knew that you were in mine. It was a 
little deception that I practiced upon you. I hope 
you consider it excusable.” 

Mary found no fault with Gormly for concealing 

the true state of the case from ber in this instance, 
and said that she liked the house very much indeed. 
Accordingly, after the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed the pew couple took possession of the bouse, 
Gormly having previously made some important im- 
provements in the internal arrangement of it, and 
some considerable additions to the furniture. 
Mrs. Jones herself left the house and went back to 
New York. In her place Gormly provided for his 
wife another domestic, named Sophronia, the daughter 
of a farmer who lived in the neighborhood. It was 
Mary herself who chose Sophronia, after making suit- 
able inquiries, and after having seen and conversed 
with several others who were candidates for the situa- 
tion. She was a neat and tidy looking girl, full of 
good humor, and singing at her work all the day 
long. 

Gormly was often absent from home, sometimes for 
two or three days ata time. He went always in the 
* Little Belle” on these excursions, taking with him 
strange men, whom Mary did not know. He did not 
give any very full account of bimself, when he re- 
turned home after these absences, and sometimes it 
almost seemed to her that he was not quite so confi- 
dential in his communications to her as she supposed 
a husband would be toward a faithful and loving 
wife. But she hushed these thoughts when they began 
to rise in her mind by saying to herself that she had 
no means of knowing how far husbands were accus- 
tomed to make known their plans and movements to 
their wives, especially in such dark and troublous 
times. Still she could not help sometimes feeling a 
certain vague uneasiness, and now and then her heart 
was filled with secret misgivings which made her anx- 
ious and unhappy. 

Things went on in this way for two or three weeks, 
and then one morning, when Gormly wasabout going 
away again, he spoke to Mary about Mr. Severance, 
her agent, and asked at what times he rendered his 
report to ber. 

“It is nearly time now,” said Mary. “I was think- 
ing of that a day or two ago. I must send to bim and 
let bim know where I am and how he is to address 
me. Itis nearly time for him to send me my quar- 
terly account.” 

* Then suppose you write a note to him now, and I 
will carry it down,”’ said Gormly. 

Mary said at once that she would do so. So she 
wrote a note communicating the necessary informa- 
tion to Mr. Severance and put it into her busband’s 
hands. 

‘1 will call with it at his office,” said Gormly, “ and 
perhaps he will send you an answer.”’ 

On his return from New York on the following day 
Gormly brought up ap answer. On opening it Mary 
read as follows: 

“ NEw York, April 15, 177 

“DEAR MADAM: Yours of the l4th, informing me of your 
marriage and of your present address, was duly received and 
the contents noted. 

“When I heard of the disturbances at Bloomingdale I at 
first supposed that you had gone with Colonel Montcalm’s 
family on board the ship. I sent on board very soon to in- 
quire and was informed by a note from the Colonel that you 
were safe, and that you had gone up the river under the pro- 
tection of a gentleman to whom you were engaged to be 
married. I then expected that in due time I should receive 
a letter from you of the purport of the one which has now 
come to hand. 

**] am sorry to say that the misfortunes of that nigbt were 
not contined to the injury done to Colonel Montcaim’'s prop- 
erty. Your bousc in town—the one occupied by your late 
aunt—was assailed by the rioters on their return from Bloom- 
ingdale and burnt to the ground. In what way the house 
became obnoxious to the mob no one seems to know. They, 
however. attacked it and set it on fire. The tenant and his 
family barely escaped with their lives. 

“Tam happy to say, however, that your loss is not serious, 
as the house was fully insured. The Company elected to re- 
build it, and it is now nearly ready for a new tenant. 

“On the first of May, the date of my usual quarteriy’settle- 
ment with you, I shall communicate with you again. Till 
then believe me most respectfully yours, 

““T. SEVERANCE.” 

Mary was alone when she read this letter. She im- 
mediately went out to find her husband in order to 
acquaint him with the news. 

** Husband,” said she, ‘I have got some bad news 
to tell you.” 

‘* Bad news!”’ exclaimed Gormly, looking alarmed. 

“You need not be too much alarmed,” said Mary, 
withasmile. “It is not anything very bad.” 

Gormly was at work taking out a pair of pistols 
from a case in his room when Mary went to him. He 
held one of the pistols in his hand and was on the 
point of examining it when Mary first spoke of the 
bad news. Her words arrested his attention, and he 
lookeé up suddenly from his work, but when she said 
that the news was not very bad he went on examining 
the lock of the pistol. 





He had proposed to her be- 


kindness and attention. 





“It is only that my aunt’s house has been burned.” 
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“Your aunt’s house has been burned!” exclaimed 
Gormly, looking up again suddenly with an air of 
consternation. 

‘* Yes,” replied Mary, ‘the mob burned it that night 
on their way home from Bloomingdale. But what 
makes you 100k so concerned ?” 

‘* What!” exclaimed Gormly. ‘ That house burned! 
Ten thousand——’ 

Instead of finishing the sentence he dashed the 
pistol which he held in his hand to the floor. The 
pistol went off from the concussion, and the bullet, 
passing along the floor, went into the wainscot near 
the fireplace. Gormly paid no attention te the dis- 
charge, but pushed the pistol aside with his foot and 
advanced toward Mary, saying in a fierce voice, which 
struck Mary with amazem ent, 

** Let me see that letter!” 

Mary gave him the letter. He ran his eyes rapidly 
over itand then dashed it to the ground as he had 
done with the pistol. 

“Why, husband,” exclaimed Mary, advancing 
toward him and speaking to him gently, ‘‘ what is 
the matter? It is nothing of any censequence. It 
was insured.” 

“Insured !”? exclaimed Gormly, in atone of angry 
contempt. He then turned away, muttering some- 
thing inaudible, took up the fallen pistol, put it with 
he other in its case, put the key in his pocket, and 
eemed preparing to leave the room. 

In the meantime, Mary, utterly confounded at this 
unexpected display of passion, and wholly unable to 
imagine any conceivable cause for it, had taken up 
the paper, and now stood by the fireplace folding 
it up. 

“It is nothing!” said Gormly, passing his hand over 
his forehead, and rubbing his eyes as if awakening 
himself from a bad dream. ‘It is enough to drive 
one mad to think of the crimes those desperate 
wretches perpetrate. But I ought not to give way to 
my indignation, especially in a lady’s presence. So, 
forgive me, my dear wife, and we will forget all about 
it. The house was, as you say, insured.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PLOT DEFEATED. 

Marky had been very much surprised at the extraor- 
dinary emotion which Gormly had manifested on 
learning that her aunt’s house had been burned, and 
the more she reflected upon the subject the less could 
she understand it. During all the rest of the day she 
observed, too, that her husband was absent-minded, 
silent and morose. Before tea time he told her that 
he should set out for New York early the following 
morning. 

He was, indeed, extremely anxious in respect to the 
fate of the will which Stacy had concealed in the 
house which had been burned. If that will were lost, 
he saw at once that all his deep-laid schemes were 
defeated and destroyed at a single bluw. His plan 
had been to allow the will to remain undisturbed 
in the place where Stacy had deposited it until sev- 
eral weeks had elapsed after his marriage. He was 
then, as it were accidentally, to have turned the 
conversation some day to the subject of Mrs Morgan’s 
death and of her property, and the reasons why she 
made no will. He was going to think of and name— 
accidentally, of course—a number of circumstances 
making it appear that she must have owned more 
property than had yet come to light, and rendering 
it probable that she had made awill. Having led the 
conversation to this point, he was going to say, in a 
tone, however, which should indicate that he did not 
feel auy strong or special interest in the subject, that 
he would question Mrs. Jones on the subject more 
closely the next time he saw her. 

He was then to pretend, after a suitable interval, 
that be had had the conversation with Mrs. Jones, and 
that what he had learned led him to suppose that 
there must be a will, and that on his next visit to town 
he intended to go tothe house and make one more 
thorough search for it. 

Finally, he was to go to town, ask permission of the 
new tenant to search the house, and guided by in- 
timations which Mrs. Jones had already given him 
was to find the will behind the drawer. 

He had matured this plan so fully that the very 
pretext for taking out the cupboard drawers and 
looking behind them was all arranged in his mind. 

But all thia well arranged scheme was entirely dis- 
arranged and made fruitless by the news that the 
house had been burned. 

So Gormly was greatly perplexed. He set off the 
next morning to go to New York. As soon as he 
landed he proceeded at once to the house where Mrs. 
Morgan had lived. He found it in the hands of the 
workmen. The reconstruction of it was nearly com- 
pleted. On close examination Gormly found that a 
large portion of the walls and of the chimneys had 
not been destroyed. There was alsoasort of annex 
built to contain a kitchen and shed which seemed not 
to have been much injured. 

Gormly at once conceived some hope that the docu- 
ment might have beensaved. He immediately sought 
out Mrs. Jones, to learn from her more precisely where 
the cupboard was in which she had concealed the 
will. The reply pretty nearly extinguished all hope. 
The cupboard, she said, was almost in the middle of 
the house, the part which, to all appearances, had 
been the seat and center of the fiercest of the flames. 
Gormly, however, unwilling to believe that his long- 








cherished and deep-laid plan was utterly frustrated 
and ruined, went back to the house, taking Mrs. 
Jones with him. There he introduced himself to the 
master workman and asked permission to look over 
the premises. The house had belonged, he said, to one 
of his clients and a valuable paper had been lost. He 
wished to see whether there was any possible place 
where papers might have been deposited, and have 
escaped the fire. 

The builder very readily gave his consent to a 
search, and he did all in his power to facilitate it. But 
nothing was to be found. Mrs. Jones could not find 
precisely the place where the cupboard had stood, but 
Gormly himself could locate it with considerable 
accuracy from her description, and it was very evi- 
dent that every thing in it and around it had been 
entirely consumed. 

‘““What on earth could have induced you to put it 
in such a place as that?” said Gormly to Mrs. Jones, 
muttering fiercely between his teeth, as they went 
away together after their fruitless search was ended. 
“You might have known that in case of fire all 
that cupboard wvuld have burned up like so much 
tinder.” 

‘But how was I to know that there would bea fire?” 
retorted Mrs. Jones, angrily. ‘‘And where else 
could I have put it if I had?” 

“You might have put it up chimney somewhere,”’ 
said Gormly, “or down cellar. It would have been 
very easy to have buried it under one of the flag- 
stones of the cellar, instead of laying it in among all 
that kindling wood like a fool as you are.” 

“Fool!” repeated Mrs. Jones in a tone of scorn. 
“And what did you say when I first told you where I 
had put it, before we knew that the house would be 
burned, I should like to know ?” 

“To think that I should have trusted such an egreg- 
ious old——” 

“Gormly!” said Mrs. Jones, stopping suddenly 
where she was, upon the sidewalk, and looking round 
sternly into his face. “Gormly!” she repeated, 
“ would not it be as well for you to think a little be- 
fore you talk to mein that style? I don’t know how 
you look upon it, but it seems to me that you and I 
know too much about each other to make it safe for 
us to quarrel.” 

“That's a fact,” said Gormly, ‘that’s a fact, and 
we won't quarrel. The truth is it is a great vexation 
to me to lose that paper. If you knew all you would 
not wonder that I feel a little out of patience about 
it. Butitisall over now. Idon't blamre you about 
it in the least. Your plan for hiding it was a very in- 
genious one, and if it had not been for the fire it 
would have all been very well. So we will say no 
more aboutit. Tell Tom I shall see him to-night.” 

As he said this, Gormly turned away, passed round 
a corner and disappeared. Mrs. Jones walked on 
muttering to herself, 

“Tf he wants to quarrel with me let him come on. 
I’m ready. And as for the will, I'll give it to him 
when the right time comes—when I think he wauts it 
enough. That is, provided he behaves civilly. If he 
doesn’t behave bimself better than this he shall never 
have it at all.” ; 

(To be continued.) 


Our Poung Folks. 


THE CRUISE OF THE LILY. 
A TROPICAL SKETCH. 


By Mrs. Lizzizg W. CHAMPNEY. 
“ Rockaby boat, baby’s afloat 

In and out on tbe tide. 

Mother's love is a current strong, 

It began with life and will last as long, 
Deep as the sea and as wide. 

Float and drift, sink and lift, 
In and out on the tide.”’ 


RS. BONBRIGHT sang this lullaby every night 

as she rocked Silver to sleep. Silver had 
learued both words and melody by heart, and when 
she was a tiny baby of agirl would cry for ‘“‘more 
deeper sea, more baby a boat.” As Silver grew too old 
to have others rock and sing to her she would herself 
sing it as she swayed softly to and fro in her queer 
hang-bird’s nest. For Silver bad not been rocked in 
a cradle like other babies; nor was she cradled in a 
real boat as the song might lead you to suppose. It 
was a peach-colored hammock, with waving fringes, 
gaily embroidered with pink and yellow cotton. 
Silver’s home was in South America, far up the great 
Amazon river, at a town called Obidos. Her father 
had brought his wife from a comfortable home in the 
United States to this wild place, hoping to make his 
fortune in ashort time and to return to the States. 
Year after year passed by and still the fortune was 
not made, and here Silver Boubright was born, and 
rocked in her gay fringed bammock to a cradle song 
that had not been learned from a book, and had never 
been sung to any other baby, but came, like the 
robin’s song to her nestlings, straight from the 
mother heart. As Mrs. Bonbright swayed the ham- 
mock she could see from her open door the mighty 
river, flowing swiftly but with an almost impercepti- 
ble motion, as though oppressed by the white heat 
that shimmered on its mirror-like surface, rocking 
apparently only torpidly and lazily on to the ocean; 
and her voice caught the cadence of the strong but 

















languid river, and the rhythm of the song the drowsy 
flow of its waters. 
“ Rockaby boat, drifting afloat, 
Carried away by the tide, 
Borne by a current swift and strong, 
Baby, dear, is your journey long ? 
Whither away do you glide? 
Land of Nod, Sleepy Sod, 
Thither, thither I glide.” 

But the verse which Silver loved best had come to 
Mrs. Bonbright out of a delirium of fever, when she 
longed for the moist coolness of northern pond lilies, 
their white blossoms shining like alabaster lamps on 
the surface of some shaded pool, aud she sang with a 
feverish, thirsty longing: 

‘** Rockaby boat, anchored afloat, 
Calmly at rest on the tide— 
Lilies heavy with dreams among, 
Fastened by silver ropes slender and long, 
Deep down under the tide. 
Bend and nod, lily leaves broad, 
Anchored under the tide.” 

At the words “ bend and nod,” Silver’s eyelids were 
sure to fall,and Mrs. Bonbright knew that the fancied 
boat had reached the sleepy sod of the Land of Nod. 

The little city of Obidos lay in the midst of a 
wonderfully beautiful country. There were great 
forests near them filled with trees; palms of many 
varieties rising branchless like the columns in some 
Egyptian temple for eighty feet, then spreading into 
a great canopy of green; palms with leaves like 
plumes, and palms with leaves like gigantic ferns; and 
tree-ferns that were palms in size; huge fig trees, 
cacao and rubber trees, *‘ the banana with a leaf like 
a tent,’’ trees bearing many curious and delicious 
tropical fruits, and all the intervening space filled in 
with orchids, ferns, bromelix, heliconias, cacti, and 
other gorgeous flowers, while “lithe lianas, starred 
with tlowers, coiled up the stately trees, and then 
hung down like strung jewels.” Mr. Darwin, whospent 
five years :n South America, called the country ‘one 
great, wild, untidy, luxuriaut hot-house.” Allthrough 
this couservatory gone wiid sported birds of brilliant 
plumage. There were gem-like humming birds, with 
throats of emerald or topaz, royal ruby or amethyst. 
The maccaw swept her violet velvet train through 
the pillared aisles like an empress moving through 
some cathedral to her coronation, while the ibises and 
flamingoes stalked through the choir of foliage like a 
procession of scarlet-robed cardinals assisting in the 
ceremony. There were parrots like gallants of the 
time of Francis I., with gorgeous brocade waistcoats, 
“the oriole drifting like a flake of fire,” and beau- 
tiful butterflies, too, of every color; ‘‘swallow- 
tailed papilios, green, rose or violet black,” and the 
king of all the butterfly race, the magnificent blue 
butterfly of the Amazon. 

One might have thought that in this earthly para- 
dise the Bonbrights would have been very happy, but 
Mr. Bonbright’s business schemes were not successful, 
and hearing of an opportunity to engage in the rub- 
ber trade on the Madeira River, one of the tributaries 
of the Amazon, he left his wife and child at Obidos, 
hoping to prepare a pleasanter home for them on 
some plantation in the interior. He returned once 
with hopeful accounts, and then he went away again, 
and weary weeks and months went by and still he 
did not come. There were no letters either, or news 
of any kind, until at last a rumor came that the fever 
was raging on the river where Mr. Bonbright had 
gone. Shortly after this the fever came to Obidos. 
One by one the inhabitants sickened and died. Mrs. 
Bonbright struggled against it more feebly every 
day, and at length sank listlessly into her hammock. 
She wrote all the morning before this a letter to her 
sister in New York, which she sewed inside of Silver’s 
dress, and a sort of label which she fastened on the 
outside. On the label was written: 


Will some kind person, going : 
: to the United States, take this: 
. little girl with him. : 


She lay for several days in her hammock, taking no 
notice of anything that passed about her, except that 
when Silver sobbed and cried she seemed to hear her, 
and sang faintly the last verse of the lullaby: 

** Reckaby boat, anchored afloat, 
In a harbor safe ard wide. . 
Christ's love alone will last as long, 
Is as pure and tender, faithful and strong, 
As mother love true and tried, 
Peacefully sleep, rocked by the deep. 
Infinite love is the tide.” 


Then Father Sebastian came and placed a crucifix on 
her breast and lighted candles on the little tables at 
her head and feet, and sprinkled the room with a 
sponge fastened to a little stick, repeating as he did so: 


“Depart, Christian soul! out of this world. Let the choir 
of blessed Virgins go before thee, and let no evil spirit dare 
to stop thee in thy way. Letthy place be this day in peace. 
Christ Jesus, Son of the living God, place thee in his garden 
of Paradise, and thus placed mayest thou be ever filled with 
heavenly sweetness. Amen.” 


Then there was a sorrowful little funeral and Silver 
had only her half Indian half Negro nurse, Philomena, 
to love and care for her. One day Philomena heard 
in the town that Father Sebastian had sent to a con- 
vent down the river for one of the sisters to come and 
take charge of Silver, and that when she arrived 
Philomeng herself would be sold, the proceeds of the 
sale and all the little belongings of the Bonbrights to 
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be given to the convent. This arrangement did not 
at all please Philomena, and as the sister might soon 
be expeeted she determined to put herself and Silver 
beyond her reach as soon as possible. That yery night 
she placed a bundle of food and clothing in the bottom 
of a small canoe, und, placing Silver beside it, paddled 
swiftly out into the main current. All night long 
they drifted silently on with the beautiful Southern 
Cross hanging low in the sky. The motion was not 
much greater than that of her hammock and when 
Silver half woke, as Philomena tucked a blanket more 
close about her, is was only to sleepily hum herself 
back to her dreams with another verse of the lullaby: 
* Rockaby boat, tossing afloat, 
Roughly about on the tide. 
Fear not the tempest fierce and strong, 
To shores of heaven the way’s not long, 
Only a swell of the tide.”’ 

When morning dawned Silver and Philomena were 
far away from Obidos, and a day or two after they 
reacbed an Indian village where Philomena had 
friends, and where for a while they rested. 

One day they heard that not far from the village 
was a little lake where the Victoria Regia, the queen 
of all the lilies, grew abundantly. As u few of the 
Indians were going to the lake to fish, Philomena 
determined to take Silver and show her the beautiful 
flowers. The little party started in canoes, paddling 
up an igarapi or canoe path leading into the interior, 
bordered with tropical plants and arched with 
palms. 

But all of this beauty was as nothing to the sight 
which met them on reaching the little lake, for its 
placid waters, hemmed in by the wood, were thickly 
covered with huge lily pads, the enormous leaves of 
the Victoria Regia. These great saucer - shaped 
leaves, a rich green on the upper surface with 
upturned edges showing the crimson Jining, were 
some of them eight feet across. Philomena called 
them ‘“fornos,” or braziers, and asked Silver if 
she would like to stand for 1 moment on one of them. 
Silver was delighted, and clapped her hands with 
glee. Among the few books woieh they had brought 
from “the States”* was an almanac, dating back sev- 
eral years before Silver's birth. It was as fascinating 
as a novel to the child, and the pictures were wonders 
of art to ner uncultured eye. There was one cut 
which she especially admired; it represented two 
children floating in a pond-lily on some enchanted 
stream. She would gaze at this rude illustration for 
hours, singing to the two children the lily verse of her 
lullaby. When Philomena suggested placing her on 
the lily leaf she thought of this picture and laughed 
aloud in her delight. Some of the lily pads were 
already occupied by slender-legged little birds resem- 
bling sandpipers—jacanas, Philomena called them— 
that ran fieetly from leaf to leaf. Out in the center 
of the lake were the magnificent blossoms. Silver 
wished to see them nearer at hand, and Philomena 
paddled close to one of the great platter-like leaves, 
lifted her from the canoe, aud seated her on one of 
the largest. Can you imagine the wonderful flowers 
that Silver found all around her? Lilies white 
as the whitest snow, great carven blossoms a foot and 
a half across—a bouquet of our pond lilies in a single 
flower. This was the lily when a day old; there 
were others there who had outlived their, snowy 
innocence and were all one blush of exquisite pink. 
Three days completes the life of the Victoria Regia, 
and on the third the queen lly is arrayed in royal 
purple; but she wears it with a worldweary languor, 
as though, like the great Sultan Soliman, she had 
tasted of every sweet in life and had found all vanity. 

**Do pick me one of the lilies,” begged Silver, and 
Philomena tried her best to accede to the request but 
the leaves and stalks were armed with such strong 
thorns and prickles that she did not succeed, Silver, 
however, could inhale the faint fragrance very well 
where she sat and she was so full of happiness that she 
eould not help singing: 

* Rockaby boat, Silver’s afloat, 
Drifting so sweet on the tide. 
Lilies heavy with dreams among, 
Anchored by silver ropes slender and long, 
Deep down under the tide. 
Bend and nod, lily leaves broad, 
Anchored under the tide.” 

Just then there came a sound of trampling, and 
breaking boughs, exclamations and shouts from the 
shore, and there, grotesque sight enough, borne over 
the marshy ground on the backs of two sturdy boat- 
men, and followed by a number of others carrying a 
canoe, were two strange gentlemen. One of them 
was a Spaniard, with black bair and eyes and a sal- 
low complexion, but the other had golden hair and 
beard, and his eyes were like Silver’s, as blue as 
Northern harebells. They, too, had come to see the 
lilies, but from a town in another direction, and if 
Silver had not taken the lily cruise that very day she 
might never have found her father again; fer he was 
not dead, as they imagined, and this was he who stood 
looking with amazement at the little girl on the lily 
leaf who imagined herself sailing away to enchanted 
isles, and who sang so sweetly as shesailed. Suddenly 
the light-haired man leaped from his strange steed 
and waded out through the lake toward Silver. He 
had recognized the song, and exclaiming, ‘‘ There is 
only one little girl in the world that can sing that 
lullaby,” he lifted her from her slender raft to his 
strong shoulders, and the Cruise of the Lily ended by 
landing Silver in her father’s arms, 








“Ter.” 
A TRUE STORY. 
(G. H., in the ** Hospital Review.’’] 
KNOW, children, you are always glad to hear 
about your favorites, the dogs, so Iam going to tell 
you something abouta little dog I once saw, whose 
name was ‘‘ Toby.” 

When Toby wasa very little dog his master said 
that he must learn to be obedient; he had to be pun- 
ished sometimes in order to become so, but after a 
short time he learned that it was much pleasanter to 
have apiece of sugar than to havea whipping, and, 
like a wise little dog, made up his mind always to do 
as he was told, thus showing more wisdom than many 
little girls and boys can boast. 

Sometimes Toby would wake up in the night feel 
ing cold, and would cry till his mistress covered 
him over, soshe made him anightgown which she 
buttoned in front, and then tied it over his back witb 
a ribbon. 

Toby was very proud of hisnew dress, and would 
show it to nearly every one who called, 

One day a gentleman called to see Mrs. I . 
Toby’s mistress, and said: ‘* Mrs, I , I have heard 
that your dog will get his nightgown whenever he is 
told to do so, but I cannot believe it.”’ 

Mrs. I , called Toby to her, saying, ‘‘ Toby, this 
gentleman would like to see your nightgown ;” off he 
started, and in afew moments brought itto her. She 
took it and said ‘‘but where is the sash?” Again he 
went up stuirs and brought the sash, which he gave 
to Mrs. I , wagging his tail and looking very 
proud and Lappy. 

Once Mrs. I was going into the country, and 
said, ** Toby, get your ball and put it into the trunk,” 
Away ran Toby and very soon brought his ball to his 
mistress; *‘ put it into the trunk,’ pointing to the 
trunk as she spoke. 

Toby ran to the trunk with the ball in his mouth, 
stood up on his hind legs and looked in. ‘* Drop the 
ball, Toby,” said Mrs, I » 80 Toby dropped it at 
once. 

“Now, Toby, should you like Mrs. Crocker to go?” 
Mrs. Crocker was adoll Teby played with. Again 
Toby ran up stairs and brought Mrs. Crocker, and 
then Mr. Crocker, putting them both into the trunk, 
whicb was packed, and put into the baggage car of 
the train in which Mrs. I and Toby were going. 

When they arrived at the village where they in- 
tended stopping, Toby ran to where the trunk had 
been placed on the platform, and, when his master 
went for it, he found Toby sitting up before the trunk 
begging for his ball and dolls. 

As soon as they arrived at the house, Toby wanted 
his things, and would not let Mrs. I do any 
thing till she had given them to him, when he ran to 
each member of the household to show them. 

I could tell a great many more stories of Toby’s 
funny doings, but it would take up too mueh space. 


























The story is told of another intelligent dog who for- 
got how to bark. Two deaf aud dumb ladies living 
in a German city had for their only companion a 
little dog. They lived in a small set of rooms opening 
on the public corridor of the house. For some time 
after the dog came to them whenever anybody rang 
the bell at the door he barked to call the attention of 
the mistress. Before long, however, he discovered 
that neither the bell nor the barking made any im- 
pression on the women, and took to the practice of 
merely pulling one of them by the dress with his 
teeth in order to explain that some one was at the 
door. Gradually he ceased to bark altogether, and 
for more than seven years before his death he re- 
mained as mute as his two companions. 








PUZZLES. 

(We have a new contributor to the Puzzle Department this 
week, who monopolizes all our space. I never believed in 
ghosts; but here seems to be one. Now, young people, put 
your wits to work, don’t ask anybody’s help, and see if you 
can find out who this famous ghost is. Evidently it did not 
like our modern pens, for the writing is in pencil, and I wish 
when you find out the ghost’s name you would find out what 
sort of writing materials it used in its day. 

PATIENCE PERPLEX, Editor. ] 
AN IMPERSONATION. 

I came into the world at Westminster, to live out a 
life the early part of which was full of change and 
hardship. My good father was a clergyman; my 
mother a woman of strong will and great energy. 
My father, however, died before I was born, and my 
mother, marrying again, united her fortune with that 
of a bricklayer. This was ill luck enough for me; 
since I was taken from under the care of the excellent 
master of Westminster Schoo! and set to learn my 
father’s trade. Pegasus will not pull a plow; neither 
willa poet lay brick. I tried working with Horace 
in one hand and a trowel in the other, but it would 
not do; so [ enlisted as a soldier and served in Ger- 
many and Holland. A wild life it was and a rough 
school, in which I learned both good and ill. Its dar- 
ing and adventure pleased me, and I was credited 
with having borne myself as a soldier bravely and 
well. 

Returning to England, I studied for a time at St. 
John’s College; but I was poor, and so had to give up 
my student life and shift for myself in the world as 
best Icouid. I began by getting married at the age 
of twenty, and took to acting on the London stage. 





But as an actor I did not succeed. I had an unhappy 
faculty of getting into scrimmages with fellow-actors; 
for I think I was naturally of quick temper and pug- 
nacious disposition. And I was not at all a handsome, 
shapely man, but a big, burly John Bull, with a face 
tbat was wide and Jong and an expression rugged and 
stern. 

But the world has said that I had genius of a cer- 
tain sort, and when I was yet a young man, about the 
year 1596, it began to beat out a way for itself. At 
that time I commenced writing for the stage. I wrote 
tragedies on classical subjects, comedies fashioned 
after classical models and full of classical allusions 
that were then much enjoyed; for you must remem- 
ber that Latin and Greek were held, then, in greater 
esteem than at the present day. From the time that 
Queen Elizabeth heard with favor my ** Every Man 
in his Humor” a career was opened before me. If I 
really had genius, in my case it was scarcely any- 
thing but another name for hard work. What I 
wrote I really labored over. 1lremember once some 
one writing these lines to me: 

Pray tell us,——, where does the mystery lurk? 
What others call a play you call a work. 
To which one of my friends answered for me: 
The autbor’s friend thus for the author says: 
~—— 8s plays are works while other’s works are plays. 
For the share] had in writing * Eastward, Hoe!” I 
came near losing my ears. It seems it rather reflected 
on Scotchmen, and Murray and my Lord King James 
were very wroth. I tell you thisin part to show you 
whut a Roman matron was my good mother; for you 
must know that when she heard I was to be thus mal- 
treated she had made up her mind to mix poison in my 
drink and take herself off in the same way. Fortu- 
nately for us both, however, I was dismissed with a 
very trifling punishment. In fact King James quite for 
gave me, and afterward I amused him and his court 
many a time with masques written at his request. In 
these masques, which were short pieces for the stage, 
containing dialogues, songs and dances, the court 
ladies and gallants took, generally, leading parts, and 
no expense was spared to give a magnificent and 
costly setting. In these masques you will find, in the 
judgment of many readers, some of my most pleasing 
lines. In fact, Isee that you moderns like me, in gen- 
eral, for my lyric poetry. If you have not already 
guessed me, here are some verses that will, perhaps, 
give you a clue: 
The voice so sweet, the words so fair, 
As some soft chime had stroked the air; 
And tho’ the sound were parted thence 
Still left au echo in the sense; 
or here is a fragment from a song to Celia: 
Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss within the cup 
And I'll not look for wine; 
and turning to a graver subject here is an epitaph 
which has been thought a “ multum in parvo”: 
Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die, 
Which in life did harbor give 
To more virtue than doth live. _ 

But I must not forget to tell you of the Mermaid 
Club. What things have I seen done at Falcon 
Tavern, Southwark! ‘ Heard words that have been 
so nimble and so full of subtle flame, as if that every 
one from whom they came had meant to put his 
whole wit in a jest.” How brightly flew the sparks in 
our wit combats and what rare verses did we hear. 
Rare were the evenings at the Mermaid and the Apollo 
when Shakspeare, Carew, Beaumont and a host of 
good fellows of that ilk met together. 

Yes, my life was in its meridian, full of honor, plea- 
sure and fame; but toward the last, my days were 
dark and painful. Wife and children were dead 
Palsy laid its direful hand upon me. My extravagant 
habits left me poor in my old age and I was obliged 
to write when my pen had lost its vigor and wanted 
the charm of novelty. And so I struggled on from 
day to day; but at last, while Charles the First was 
king and while I was trying to finish ‘‘ The Sad Shep- 
herd,” death called me away from a weary world toa 
rest in the grave. 

ANSWERS TO 

Chair Puzzle.— A 
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Anagram.—Incomprehensibleness. 

Decapitations.—Tear—ear, bawl—awl, groan—roan, gold— 
old, sage—age, grove—rove, roar—oar, pore—ore, chum—hum, 
spear—pear. 

Cross- W ord.— Aristophanes. 

Answer received from O. Pettee (thanks for correction), 
E, T., and F, 


Word Square.- 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.’ 
Cnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanted by 
ats mps. 





Business Department,-——Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, 33 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Kemit by 
draft, money order. or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 

BosTtoN OFFICE: Crocker & Stickney, 21 
Bramfield Street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 





A Seete and Nerve Food, 

“Our little boy has been severely troubled 
with nervous prostration. He ate but little, 
slept badly, and had no desire for play; he 
was very cross. We gave him two bottles of 
your Vitalized Phosphates, and he is now per- 
fectly well and bealthy. I have tested (chem- 
ically) your Vitalized Phosphates, and they 
are all you claim them to be.” 

Wm. J. Austen, Druggist, Oswego, N. Y. 

F. Crosby, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. For sale by 
Druggists. 


Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly. 

Nothing so much indicates the enterprise 
of our large ciothing and furnishing houses 
us that several of them issue regularly jour- 
nals in which fashion details are judiciously 
blended with literary matter, the whole 
making a very creditable addition to the 
periodical! literature of the day. Of these the 
largest and most valuable is Ehrichs’ *Fash- 
fon Quarterly,’’ of which the first number 
of Vol. V.is before us, containing 102 hand- 
somely printed pages, of which one fifth is 
devoted to original poems, stories, household 
matter and articles for the little folks—all of 
excellent tone and literary merit. Among 
the contributors is Miss Juliet Corson, who 
furnishes some wise suggestions upon social 
etiquette and a collection of choice r ceipts. 
A valuable paper is ** How to Amuse Little 
Children,”” by ‘* Daisy Eyebright,’”’ and a 
tender little story, “ A Little Torment,” is by 
Kate True. Apart from its literary features 
the “Quarterly” is not without permanent 
value. In the eighty pages of fashion plates 
and price lists there is a great deal tbat will 
be useful to anyone in making purchases of 
goods. The plates on pages 27, 28, 29 and 30 
give the latest styles in ladies’ evening and 
walking costumes; on page 32 are the modes 
in spring sacques and cloaks, while pages 37, 
38. 39 and 40 are taken up with suits both for 
girls and boys. A number of pages are de- 
voted to ladies’ underwear with numerous 
cuts; and there are bundsome cuts also illus- 
trati: g Messrs. Ebrich's assortment of laces. 
Besides these goods tbe firm deals in lace cur- 
tains and lambrequins, jewels, pocketbooks, 
etc., mourning goods, baby’s wear, gents’ fur- 
nishing goods, notions and toilet articles, 
trimmed hats and bonnets, gloves, feathers, 
ribbons, boots and shoes, and other articles 
too numerous to mention, all of which are 
described and priced in the “Quarterly.” 
To any one living in the country whose buy- 
ing must be done at one time, and whose 
money must be laid out before leaving home, 
a guide like this ought to be very valuable. 
It gives not only prices but such detailed and 
trustworthy description that one can even 
buy without examining the articles them- 
selves. The “ Quarterly’ may be obtained for 
15 cents a number with 5 cents extra for post- 
age, or for ) cents per annum, no extra post- 
age, by application to Messrs. Ehrich & Co., 
287 to 205 Eighth Ave., New York. 





The Sixth Avenue Carpet Dealer. 

The store of Sheppard Knapp, Nos. 189 and 
191 Sixth Avenue, corner Thirteenth Street, 
fairly claims pre-eminence as the carpet em- 
porium of that thoroughfare. Located in 
close proximity to the Fourteenth Street sta- 
tion of the Metropolitan Elevated Railway 
and to the fancy goeds and furnishing stores 
of Fourteenth Street, it is especially accessible 
to those who do their purchasing in this dis 
trict, which is rapidly becoming the retail 
pusiness quarter of the city. Mr. Knapp now 
calls attention to his spring stock of carpets, 
comprising late novelties in color and design, 
which are offered at lower prices than ever 
before known. In his announcement he ex 
presses his determination to exceed his pre- 
vious efforts in the size and variety of his 
stock and reasonableness of prices. To close 
outa recent purchase he offers one hundred 


His assortment of Moquettes, Wiltons, Ax- 
minsters and Velvets is large and varied 
enough to meet any taste, while for the more 
moderate purse there are Brussels, Three- 
plys and Ingrains. Mr. Knapp's reputation is 
thoroughly established, and anyone who 
deals with him may rely upon getting the 
goods as they are represented. 


The Columbia Umbrella. 

Messrs. William A. Drown & Co., 498 and 500 
Broadway, N.Y., and 246 Market street, Phila- 
deiphia,have introduced a new fast black ging- 
ham umbreila, to which they give the name of 
the “Columbia.” It is claimed by the house 
that the color is absolutely fast—an advantage 
which everyone will appreciate whose clothes 
have been spoiled by the drippings of some 
inferior quality of muslin; and that they sup- 
ply all the requirements of a thoroughly good 
article ata moderate price. Considering, in- 
deed, the prices at which Messrs. Drown offer 
their goods, no one can have an excuse for 
going umbrellaless, and with the showers of 
April and the thunder storms of early summer 
in prospect no one should fail to provide 
himself *‘azainst a rainy day.”’ 


SS oT ca 


Insurance Hotes. 


—The United States ites Life Insurance Com- 
pany on Monday sent its answer to the Legis- 
lature of New York, in response to certain 
resolutions passed by that body requiring the 
company to give the names of all policy- 
holders who bad surrendered policies, the 
amount paid for the same and the method 
and manner of, whut the maker of the resolu- 
tion termed, the “ T'wist.’’ The preamble in- 
timated that the company had retired $2,750,. 
000 from the reserve fund, in favor of the 
stockholders and aguinst the interests of the 
policy-bolders. At the expiration of ten days 
the resolution was amended by the Legisla- 
ture so as to require the company to givea list 
of policies surrendered, lapsed or exchanged 
since January, 1868, to date. There is no doubt 
that the resolution was instigated by a New 
York lawyer who bas tor two or three years 
been bunting up policy-holders of the 





United States Life and urging them to 
begin suits against the company with 
the view of worrying that institution 


into making a s-ttlement with him. The com- 
pany has fought this gentleman vigorously, 
and, baying beaten him always ip the courts, 
he now takes his complaint to the Legislature. 
The company met him here as readily as it has 
done in tne courts. It had nothing to conceal 
and the company at once set a large force of 
clerks at work to furnish the information. 
When completed, the report contained some 
three hundred thousand items. There are 
three methods of arranging payment for the 
surrender of policies—by payment in cash, 
by issuing a paid up policy, and by issu- 
ing a new policy of insurance and allow- 
ing the amount due on the old policy to be 
used in the payment of premiums upon the 
new. The following will show the number of 
policies surrendered, lapsed or purchased by 
the United States Life Company in ten years, 
with the amount and method of payment for 
the same: 
Number of policies surrendered 6,160 
Amount of insurance............... $12,000,000 
For the surrender of the above policies the 
policy holders were paid: 
in cash...... 
In paid up policies. . 
In new policies for w whic bh ‘old ¢ ones 
were exchanged 
Notes returned ; 700,000 
The company in its report ‘ eete forth at 
length the manner in which these changes 
and purchases were made, and shows that it 
paid the policyholders the full value of the 
poiicies received. Indeed it considers this 
demand au excellent advertisement for the 
company, and invites comparison with the 
action of other life corporations. The state- 
ment in the preamble * that numerous suits” 
had been begun against the company is de- 
molished by the fact that there are only two 
suits in existence and that in the course of 
forty thousand ransactions with the public 
only four lawsuits were brought about. Of 
these four the company bas won two and is 
morally certain of winning the others 

—The Directors of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company of New Jersey held a 
meeting last Friday to consider the advisa- 
bility of reducing premium rates to corre- 
spond with those of the Mutual Life of New 
York. No conclusion was arrived at; but 
it was resolved to investigate the sources 
of expenditure and consider the question of 
payment of surrender values. If these can 
be reduced tbe company may determine to 
make some reduction in premium rates. 

—The Scottish Commercial Fire Insurance 
Company is delayed in making its annual re- 
port by the delay in thearrival of figures from 
the other side of the water. 

—F.A Freeman, of the Globe Lite Insur- 
ance Company, is yet under arrest for alleged 
complicity in using the funds of the Widows’ 
and Orpbans’ Mutual Life Company. 

—“Tbe Mutual Benefit Codperative Life 
Association” is the title of a new organiza- 


. $1,250,000 
4,500 000 


3,000,000 





tion started in this city, 











FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, March 3, to Saturday, 
March 8 
Gevernment Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
Monday. Wednesday. 
Mar. 3. Mar. 5. 


Saturday. 
Mar. 8, 


6a, 186i, r..... 
68, isslle > 
So. 5a (s67, 
5 20s, 1867, 
*, 5-208, 1868. 
6s . 5-208, 1568, 
5s 10-408, r. 

ds, 10-408. © 

5s. funded, 1881.r 
5s, funded, ISS, & 





ete s 





oe 7108 % 







“, IS9L. r. a a6 
48, 1891, c "10556 
4s, 1907, r.. - 994 
4s, 1907, ¢ 1008 


6s, eurrency, 95-99.. 122 
* Ex-diviaend. 


Bids for State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, 1883... 48  M.A.orU., due '92 105 
M »>.F. ba, due "44-95. 106 
Mo.H. &'s.J. due ‘a6 105 
Rot a&&8.J. due ’s7. KS 


Alabama 5s, 1586... 48 
Alabama 8s, Us8.... 48 
Alabama 8+, R88... 18 
Ala. 88, A.&C.R.... 5 
Alabama 8s, ‘92..... 
Alabama &s, 95... 
Alabama, Class A.. 
Ala., Class A, small 
Alabama, Ciass B.. 
Alabama, Class C.. 
ark. 68, F., 69, 1900. 
ase. is, L i. Fests 
Ark.7s,M.& L.R .. 





Conn, 6s, 1884-4...... 
Ga. 6s. "79-80-86...... 
ja 78, 5 





Ga.7 
Ga. 78, G.bs. 


lilinots W.Loan 

Kentucky 6s. 

Louisiana t8,....... 
a 








Tenn. 6s, n.bs. 92-8. 24 


Ta, 1, (., 194... ... 52K Tenn. 6s,n.bs.n.ser. 24 
Mich. ta. 1879........ 101 Ws Oy Giles cas - as a 
Mich. tis, . 105 Va. fis, m. b., "6B..... 30 
Mich. 7s, 189).. . 12 Va. 6s, n. b., "7. 3 
Mo. tie. due Zor ¥3 125s, Va. tis, coneol. bds.. 74 
Mo. 6s, due 'S6...... 103% Va. 6s,ex.mat.cou.. 54% 
Mo. 6s, due ‘87...... a Va. 6s, C, 2d series.. 4 
Mo. Ka, due ’s8 ..... Va. 68, A” See 7M 


De 7M 
Mo. 6s due ’89 or 90 100% D. ot © . B65e, 1924... 82 
Foreign Exchange.— 


davr. 3 davs 
London prime bankers, 4.864 @4.8654 4.5954 @4.89 4 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce 
For the week ending March 8, 1879. 

Butter.—Receiptsfor the week were 21,348 pkus. 
Exports, 10.7038 pkgs. The market is a shade easier 
oo fancy new butter. caused by the receipts of 
new make. Some Elgin creameries sold at 28c. 
Really fine old butter is easier suld and stock of 
such pretty well cleared out, but common and 
fatrish qualities of old butter of all kinds are dull, 
hard sale at 8@!2c,; choice new make farmers’ tubs 
go ut 23@25c. and eell quick; fancy new milk 
creamery, 26@28¢.; choice new make farmers’ tuba, 
22@25c.; fine old butter, 15@18e.; common or mixed 
new butter, 10@lic.; good t» choice, 12@lic.; com- 
mon to fair old, 8@lle. 

Cheese.—RKeceipts for the week 25,162 boxes. 
Exports. 47,891 boxes. There is not much to be said 
about this market. There ts yet a heavy remnant 
ot last year’s make that the trave are working at, 
shic ping to Hurope what cannot be got rid of here, 
and trying to get the floors clear and ready for 
new make. A few fancy white September cheeses 
are high priced, but the bulk of the sales are at 
and below 6@7c. We quote: Fancy white Septem 
ber, 949%c.; prime to fine late made, 8@¥c.; sound, 
solid, full cream earlies, 6@7\c.; half skims, 4@5c.; 
skims end unmerchantable, 1@3c. 

Eggs.—There have been free arrivals, and good 
business. Market was easy first half the week, but 
rallied to lic. Thursday, and sales of fresh eggs are 
quick at that price, 

Beans.—Choice qualities are in better demand 
forall kinds. Marrows, per bush.(62 lbs.), $1.25@$1.60. 

Mediums, = bi $1. 20@ 41.45. 

Dried Apples.—The stock is light, and there 
was some improvement in price. One lot Ohio 
quarters sold at ac.; choice New York State, sliced 
5@6, quarters, 3)@4c.; choice evapurated apples, 
8@ 12c. 

Live Poultry.—We quote: Fow!s, 8@10c.; old 
roosters, 5@tc.; turkeys, 13@Me.; ducks, per pair, 


PHENIX company 


OF BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES: New York, Western Unien Tel. 
egraph Building, Broadway, cor. Dey St- 


Brooklyn, 1:2 and 14 Court St. 
reoklyn, E. D., 95 Broadway. 





STATEMENT, san, {, 1879. 
United pol Beaune ~y Tl 023,700, 
market vaiue .. ........ $1,075,413 00 
Loans oo bon a Mortgag - 
rity valued at Bii9. ha Se et Bee 218,750 OU 





Loans on demand, (security vaiued at 
ceteeeesapeethithr abeandeteedeseene 76,375 00 
445,962 06 
474,070 9 
256,510 


cach 9 Bank and Office. . 
Real Kstate, unincumbered...... .. 
Premiums in course of Collection.. 
Interest Accrued...........0...sscpeccees 
Salvages, Retneutsnce, Claims. Wreck- 






92,265 64 
BATE 


ing APpArAtus, CLE..........ccecceee vee 79,843 54 
$2,735,654 16 
a 

Reserve for Re-insurance............... $79€,730 
Reserve for all — Lows Ciaims.. 197,910 57 
All other. Liabilities.............. 9,600 
CAPITAL STOCK. seove 
NET SURPLUS 22 ee 





STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER saw we td 0 
\. CO and Sec’y. 





4 Per Cent. Bonds, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


And all otber issues of Government Securities, 
roman aes ee sold at MARK = RATES, FREK OF 
Od N.an¢ on hand for immediate elivery 
CALLED 5-205 bought or exchanged tor 
other issues on most favorable terms. 


VERMILYE & CoO., 
Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St., N Y. 


LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & 
GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States. .$4,301,897.07 
Total ew including 


Re-insurance. . 2. £20, 505. $4 
Surplus......... 12291.2 
Income in u.8. during 1878. 2600;283. 34 
ean, including 

losses . » svcccrcccee RQWULGSIOSS 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OFFICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the Bist December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1878, to 
81st December, 1878 .............. $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked : 
off Ist January, 1878......... eee 1,848,607 36 





Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5_858, 006 83 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Uff from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878. to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the oe 
same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- ~ 
miums and 
Expenses. ...$359.960 58 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
RRR RRR TaR Re praetetepy: 10,086,758 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 
704,200 00 


Py Estate and claims due the 


Company, estimated at........... 619,034 50 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,529,259 74 
I CIR ack, po .nksp ckaas 000-00 381,210 9% 

Total Amount of Assets..... $13, 320,463 16 


Six per cent. interest cn the outstanding . cer- 
tifleates ef profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or tneir legal re mpreneneeS ves, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the isaue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives. on and 
after esday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is deciared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 

Horace Gray, 
Epmuunp W. Cor.igs, 
Joun ELLIOTT. 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost B. MInTURN, 


J. D. JonEs, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 
W.H. H. Moors, 
Lewis CurRTIs, 
CHARLES H. RvussELL, 


James Low, CHARLES H. MARSBALL, 
Davip i. Georase W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. BURNHAM, RosBert L. Sruart, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, James G. DeForest, 
Ws. Srurais, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 


CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WiLLtiaM Bryce, 
WiuuaM H., Foaa, 
Perer V.XKING, 

TuHos. B. CoppINeToN, 
Horace K THURBER, 
A. A, RAVEN, 


AbDOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Josian A, Low, 
WituiaM E Dopas, 
Roya. PHELPs, 
Tuomas F, Younes, 
C. A, Hanp, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, 
Witt H. Wess, WiLiiam DeGroot, 
CuarLes P. BuRDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice- Pres. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT’ OF 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. 5 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDI 
AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY 


Less Depreciation in Government Bonds, and appropriation to meet any deprecia- 


NG DECEMBER 31, 1878. 


De ME cttkbooesecheacs ssennnrs $32,477,991 87 


The Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been betore the public 











Chom tm CORSE ABBOEB . occ cccccces cccesccdsdecccccccccccccccccssccesee seeesececes 369,553 27 
INCOME. $32,108,438 60 
Re. ii asiei ss neseescesnecsosetbnasecesbeatase x 6,543,750 53 3 
FROCPERS GRE TOT... oc cnsiccrcccrcecics sivenstaserehsseestcvccscoon, 18800 1,674, 198 ie 8,217,943 24 
“$40,326,381 84 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments..................0ceeeeeeeee $2,087,911 28 
Divideads, Surrender Values, and Annuities. 2,658, 987 7 
Discounted BAGOWMenes. .... ...ccsccccccceccccccccsccsesccecee cspeccce 188,273 13 
Total Paid Foite NN is cngitnknbnebincesiniicbeel Cesiboninenhalet $4, 935,171 a3 
Dividend on Capita: P staseeesbuee eons 
Agencies and I os os cht a elcck ehsgarscaeeseDeweks 454, eA 20 
Expenses and Extinguishment of Future Commissions.. ...........++++ 650,901 51 
State, County, and City Taxes. 6 sabe inse cee esoken shh bet ‘ 83,266 17 $6,131,013 31 
Net Casn Assets, December 31, 1878... ... 2... 6... cee eee e cree eee eeenece one “$34, 195, 368 53 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages Seiad . $12,437,584 93 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and pure hased under foreclosure, 6, 834,904 96 
eS eee er eer re 5,638,768 54 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the 
ee re err eT tT ee 6,201,978 16 
Loans secured by United States, and State and Municipal Bonds and 
Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of New York..... 928,000 00 
Cash on hand, in banks and other aepemnamens on interest and in transit 
(since ons oa cane ee a 1,846,608 51 
Commuted Commissions... .... .--.++-++-.+-- 60,014 85 
Due from Agents on Account of Premiums.. 247,513 58 
$34, 195,368 53 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost.... 129,796 41 
Interest and Rents due and accrued...... on 474,488 42 
Premiums due and in process of collection..... 51,816 00 
Deferred Premiums,.......... caeonat os 602,623 00 
EE I in cinns once ctnness 0rsbsen. acccscecsecesst cabianiabbishdl $35 454, 092 36 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, including arya reserve for reinsurance of all existing 
re ee Fen err eer i or tee 28,560,268 00 | 
NE TS OO IRE EER ET ETT aT Te POT ee SPORE TE TOTO $6,893,824 36 | 
of which belongs (as computed) to Policies in general class....................... 3,741,362 36 | 


ontine * 3,152,462 00 


Risks Assumed in 1878, 6,115 Policies, assuring $21, 440, 213 00. 
From the undivided surplus, reversionary dividends will be declared available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to participating policies, 
The valuation of the polic ies outstanding has been made a ~ American Experience Table, 


the legal standard of the State of New York. 


. W. PHILLIPS, } 


$ "G. VAN CISE. ;Actu ARIES. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts, and counted and 
examined in detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correet, 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JamMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, ROBERT 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 


Special Committee of the Board of 
Directors, appointed Oct. 23, 1878, 
to examine the assets and accounts 
at the close of the year. 


' 
S. TERBELL, - 
BLIss. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT anp EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Eraminers. 


E. W. 


BOARD OF 


John D. Jones, 

Charles J. Martin, 

Thomas A. Cummins, 

Robert Bliss, 

Daniel D. Lord, 
orace Porter, 

Edward W. Lambert, 

B. F. Randolph, 

Alanson Trask. 

John Sloane, 

Ashbel Green, 

Henry V. Butler, 

George H. Stuart, 


Henry B. Hyde, 
George D. Morgan, 
George T. Adee. 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Henry F. Spaulding, 
William H. Fogg. 
William A. Wheelock, 
Parker Handy, 
William G, Lambert, 
Henry G. Marquand, 
James W. Alexander, 
Henry 8S. Terbell, 
Thomas 8. Young, 


Scott, Supt. of Agencies. 


DIRECTORS. 


John A. Stewart, 
James M. Halsted, 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
Benjamin Williamson, 
Henry M. Alexander, 
William Walker, 
Henry Day, 

Joseph Seligman, 

E. Boudinot Colt, 
Thomas A. Biddle, 
George W. Carleton, 
George G. Kellogg, 
Wm. Whitewright, Jr., 


Robt, Lenox Kennedy. 
Samuel Borrowe, 
José F, Navarro, 
John J. McCook, 
Stephen H. Phillips, 
Samuel W. Torrey, 
Samuel Holmes, 
Theodore Weston, 
Alexander P. Irvin, 
T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Louis Fitzgerald, 
William Alexander. 





USH ONLY 
THE 


THE BEST PAIN 


There is no Paint ma 


REST PA 


210 S. Third St., St. 





Please 


Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, 
shade “—e PURE WHITK to JET BLACK; and us evidence of its being the 
INT, the vecessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Facwories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
9506 West St., New Y 


Lew BHT. 


RUBBER PAINT 


T IN THE WORLD 


oufactured that will resist water equal to it. Itis 
and: Kconomical; and of any 


ork; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 


King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty st., Baltimore, Md. 
Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application 


state in what paper you saw this. 





“THE 


A PEN 


STY LOGRAPHIC.” 


FOR EVERY POCKET. 





rY volt CLEKGYMEN, 
PORTABLE. FOR BOOK KEEFPERS, 
CLEANLY. FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 
TASTEFUL FOR EDITORS, 
Pe e A perfect Fountain Pen ever made. 
or Cire’ 


Always ready. 


FOR CLEKKS, 
FOR LADIES, 

DOES NOT SPILL, 
DOES NUT LEAK, 


DOFS NOT BLOT. 
DOKS NOT SCRAICH, 
DOES NOT SPATTER, 
DUES NOT FAIL. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. Send 


Cc. Ww. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, {69 Broadway, New York. 


See issue of Christian Union of Jan. (5, for indorsement of this pen. 





ALL GA%S-LIGHT STOCKS AND BONDS, 
FIRE AINSURANCK AND BANK STOCKS, 
CITY RAILROAD 8TOCKS AND BONDS, 
ELEVATED AND HORSE ROADS, 
MARINE INSURANCE STOCKS AND SCRIP8, 

CITY AND COUNTY MUNICIPAL BONDS, 

Bought and sold by us - private sale for many 
yeu 
norice. 

e continue -¥ usual to bold our regular AUC- 
TlON SALES of all classes of stouces and bonds 
every MONDAY and THURSDAY. our established 
days for 28 years, or special sales made on all other 
days, whenever required, and upon tne most 
favorable terms. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO. Auctioneers, 


No 43 Pive St., New York. 


BSARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 


D. S. WILT RERGER, Eroprtotery i. 





Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


ie Curious Old Books at your price 

Standard Books at our price. 

42 an = ~ Bay Books at any 
tice, ( telexee No. 54 EGGAT_ Bxos., 

& Beekman %t.. opp. New Po Office, New York, 


PURE TE EA ~ Agents wanted every- 


ere ti) sell to fami- 
lies, hotels and large consumers; 
the country; quality and terms tie best. Country 
storekeepers + hould call or aa Bue Welles ea 
| Company, 201 F weak st., - 0. Box 2560 


AHKAD ALL THE TIME. 





lurgest stock in 





} The very best fresh guods 
| direct from the impor‘ers at 
| hat} the usual cust. st plan 


agents and large 
Adi exuress charges 
New terms tree. 


a’? Club 
puyers. 
paid. Quality guarantees. 

| T 


HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CQO., 
31 and 3 Vesey St., N. Y. 


P. O. Box 4236. 





more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 


| cellence and high reputation as the 
| 


Mandard of the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
| as low ar the exclusive use of first-class materials 
| and workmanship will allow. 
| Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 
| Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
| Pianos tuned. 


Specia 


| and skillfui workmen. 


ATTENTION is zgivento RE 
PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 





Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
| 
free on application to 
| 


Chickering & Sons,|= 


| 130 Litt ays myoune, | 156 Tremont street, 
Boston. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MITCHELL, VANGE & Ob, 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, | ~ 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 








rOoR 


Churches, Dwellings, &., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


(3th St., near Union Square 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 
& OO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
ings GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Styles, 


with 


and of Designs, if desired, 


specially adavted to the 
furniture and decoration. 


Careful and comovetent 


workmenemploved. Un- 
equalled assortment in 


our warerooms cheer- 


fully shown to visitors. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc, Known to the uplic, since 
ste are made at“ THE MENEELY BELL 

DRY," West Troy,N Now Patent 
Mountings. * wh nd free. No Aoencies 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for ¢ hurches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 














will make you a subscriber fqr one year to 


a ‘ ,] 7 ’ : } 
Ehrichs Fashion Quarter! 
d \ (Li } 

U 
Which will give you full information regard- 
ing styles and fashions, with reliable 
quotations of the lowest New York 
retail prices—forming a complete SHOP- 
PING GUIDE, which ne ledy can 
afford to be without. 

The Spring Number is now ready, contain- 
ing 100 pages of varied information, instruc- 
tion, and amusement—the whole -carefully 
arranged and indexed for ready reference. 
The literary department contains the first 
chapters of an interesting novelette, and other 
tales and stories; two excellent articles by 
Miss Juliet Corson, of the N. Y. Cooking 
School: a graphic description of tbe tiny 
principality of Monaco; and a variety of other 
evtertaining and instructive matter. 

Terins: one copy, one year, to one address, 
50 cts. (postage paid.) Single copies, 15 cts. 
each ; 5 cts. extra for postage. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 295 Eighth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


—— 


to 





A condensed specimen copy of the 
Spring Number will be sent free to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 3-cent stamp for postage. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


MTH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y.. 


GRAND CENTRAL’ 
FANCY & DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT, 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER IN THE COUNTRY. 


ALL GOODS FIRST CLASS. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANC ‘Y S00DS8, AND 
NOVELTIES RKCEIVE BY; EVEKY 
STKAMEK, 

ORDERS BY MAIL REC entre phompr AND 
SPECIAL CARE. _Catalogpes Matled Free. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


73,620 MORE 
Singer Sewing Machines 
Sold in 1878 
than in any previous year. 


1870 we 127,833 Sewing Machines 
“1878 “ “ 356,432 “ =“ 


Our sales have increased enormously every 
year through the whole period of “hard 
imes. 


WE NOW SELL THREE-QUAR- 
TERS OF ALL THE SEWINC MA- 
CHINES SOLD IN THE WORLD. 

For the accommodation of the public we 
have 1,500 subordinate offices in the United 


States and Canada, and 3,000 offices in ttre Old 
World and South America. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Waste no Money on ‘‘Cheap” Counterfeits. 

















Send for our handsome Illustrated Price List. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





Best Sewing Machine In the World. 
OF 





Beautiful, Swift, 
Durable, Simple, 
Strong, Light, 
Silent. Fasr. 


AUTOMATIC 


NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE 

The great popularity of this machine has induce ! 
dealers in common tension mac hines to claim autom: atic 
and other features belonging exclusively to us Examine 
ind judge for yourself before purchasing. 

(WEG) 
Pat. Mar. 19, 1am. / 

Send for Illustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circula 

WILLCOX & GIBBs 8S. M. CO., 


) Every gennine needle ts thus stamped. Buy 


no other. Needles, &c., sent by mail 





(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 
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Science and Art. 


RomMAN RE tics.—Excavations near Merten, in German 
Lorraine, have brought to light the remains of a gigantic 
equestrian statue, mosaic floors and other architectural 
evidences of forgotten Roman occupation. 








METEORITES, ETC.—‘‘ Nature” is republishing the inter- 
esting lecture of Prof. H. A. Newton, of Yale College, on 
the subject. The Peabody Museum at New Haven is very 
rich in meteorites, and Prof. Newton has made a special 
study of the subject. The first part of the lecture will be 
found in the number for February 6th. 





ENGINEERING RESEARCH.—The British ‘‘ Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers” has appointed a ‘‘ Research Com- 
mittee,’’ which shail annually be provided with funds to 
be devoted to the investigation of questions to be selected 
by the committee. This is a very wise measure, and 
might well be imitated by other similar associations. 





CoaL In Formosa. —Coal and petroleum have been dis- 
covered in this remote penirsula, and will probably be 
profitably worked to the advantage of the great Pacific 
steamship companies. In the Chinese Province of Chihli, 
too, coal has been found in large quantities, and in such 
shape that 1t will probably pay to work it. 

THE AMATEUR’S K1ILN.—We have received from N. M. 
Ford, of Port Richmond, N. Y., a circular describing a kiln 
which he is prepared to furnish at a moderate price, 
which will enable amateur decorators of china to “fire” 
their own work in an ordinary kitchen stove or range. We 
have been unable personally to examine and test this kiln, 
but from the description it is safe to allege that ft will do 
what is claimed for it under proper management. The 
kiln is simply a box of fire-clay which is placed directly 
on the coal in an ordinary range. It will tire any article 
not exceeding six inches in diameter and three and a half 
inches in height. This, of course, excludes all save the 
smallest plates, but will answer for cups, saucers, and 
small vases, which are the favorite stock in trade with 
most of our amateur decorators. It should be remembered 
that the process of firing cannot be successfully accom- 
plished without practice and experience. Mr. Ford will, 
no doubt, send a circular on application. 





Miss HosMER’s INVENTIONS.—Miss Hosmer’s representa- 
tive in New York (Mr. John H. Cole) has effectually disposed 
of the charges made in the ‘‘ Evening Post,” of pirating an 
Italian inventor's discovery of a method of producing arti- 
ficial marble and treating him unfairly, by the publication 
of a letter from Dr. Ludovico Ciccaglia clearly showing 
that the American lady introduced such important modifi- 
cation in the processes employed as virtually to make the 
system her own discovery, and that her lawyers prepared 
a legal document, which she herself placed in his hands, 
securing the Italian inventor a share of the profits from 
the development of the invention under the working of 
patents in England and America. This, however, does not 
settle the vexed question as to the alleged discovery of a 
magnetic motor either by Miss Hosmer or Mr. Chapman. 
The public are not especially interested in knowing, and 
will be perfectly content to assign the priority of invention 
to the first who gets it to work so as to take the place of 
steam. 

THE TANAGRA STATUETTES.—The terra-cotta collection 
just received by the Boston Art Museum through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Thos. G. Appleton comes from a deserted city 
of Beeotia, now called Grimada, some 8,000 tombs in which 
had been rifled by antiquity hunters and about 3,000 of 
these objects found. In many cases the peasantry, who 
sought chiefly for golden relics, gave them to their chil- 
dren for toys. It is the opinion of some virtuosi that they 
represent lower world deities, but others deem them sim- 
ply household ornaments. They are valuable as illus- 
trating local art, and the every-day life and dress of the 
Beeotians at a time (400 B. c.) when Greek art was at its 
zenith. General di Cesnola states that Mr. Cyrus J. Law- 
rence came to him one night at 10 P.M. and offered to raise 
$400 if the Trustees would contribute $1,100 more towards 
their purchase in twenty-four hours. The amount could 
not be raised in so short a time, and therefore Mr. Apple- 
ton became the purchaser of the statuettes. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has no funds to spend such as are 
placed at the control of the directors of the great European 
collections. 





Lake Lopnor.—aAn officer of the Russian service, Col. 
Prjwalsky, has published an account of an expedition 
made in 1877 to this almost unknown lake of Central Asia, 
and although Baron Richthofen, one of the highest geo- 
graphical authorities in the world, denies that he reached 
the true Lobnor, the Colonel's story is sufficiently interest- 
ing and important to secure attention. Russian and 
Chinese troops are, as our readers are aware, face to face 
with one another in Central Asia in the province of Kuldja, 
lately in rebellion against the Chinese but now reduced to 
submission. With the prospects of peace and war in that 
quarter we have not at present to do. In 1871 Colonel 
Prjwalsky left Kuldja and traveled southeast until he 
struck a great river, the Tarim, which drains a wide tract 
of country to the north of the Gobi district, and finally 
flows southward, losing itself in the sands of the desert, or 
at {least collecting such waters as it has left in a shal- 
low lake on the 90th degree of west longitude and the 
40th parallel. The lake lies in a southwest and north- 
east direction, about sixty miles long and fifteen 


wide. It is nearly covered with reeds, and appears to be 
subject to periodical changes of level. Its waters are 
clear and sweet excepting near the shore, and it is alive 
with fish and wild-fowl. Its inhabitants are its most 
strange characteristic. They seem to approach the ancient 
lake-dwellers in their habits, for they live on the lake itself 
in dwellings constructed of reeds. The whole region is 
unknown to modern explorers, and Colonel Prjwalsky has 
brought to light many facts wholly new to modern geog- 
graphers. After reading an account of the Colonel’s ad- 
ventures one is inclined to lose patience with a stay-at-home 
geographer, however eminent, who questions the accuracy 
of his conclusions. Colonel Prjwalsky has left St. Peters- 
burg to make another trip in Central Asia. He will pro- 
ceed by Orenburg, Omsk and Semipalatinsk to the Chinese 
frontier, thence to Hami, Hansu and Lassa. From Lassa 
he intends to reach the Himalaya by the Brahmapootra. 
Returning then to Lassa, he will visit Khotan, Kashgar, 
and cross the intervening plateaux to Russian Khokand. 
The journey is to occupy two years. While reviewing the 
subject of Russian exploration in Central Asia we may 
mention also accounts of two ancient cities, Mistorian and 
Meshed, probably relics of Khowrasmian times. The for- 
mer of these cities must have been one of the most impor- 
tant in Central Asia. Its aqueducts cover a great tract of 
country, and one of them was traced some forty miles 
(sixty-five versts) to its source. The building material ap- 
pears to have been for the most part brick, which are still 
perfect in form and uninjured by the passage of untold 
centuries, bearing carved work and inscriptions and some- 
times colored decorations and arabesques executed with 
considerable skill and taste. 








Fact and Rumor. 


—M. Renan resumed his seat in the French Academy last 
week. 

—The sale of German newspapers has been prohibited in 
St. Petersburg. 

—Hong Kong is depressed in view of an anticipated raid 
by 4,000 Chinese pirates. 

—Secretary Sherman’s portrait is to be painted for the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. 

—Telegraphie communication with Natal is regarded as 
an immediate necessity in England. 

—New Hartland, Conn., has the loftiest church edifice 
in the State—1,200 feet above tide water. 

—A single cough-drop factory turns out 2,600,000 drops 
every day, and yet people keep on coughing. 

—Connecticut’s Legislature has passed a bill simplifying 
the course of legal procedure in the State Courts. 

—Nitro glycerine exploded at the Government works at 
Dutch Gap on James River. Two men were killed. 

—Of 200 Yalensians resident in and about Philadelphia 
only sixty-five attended the alumni meeting last week. 

—Fourteen vessels of the Gloucester fishing fleet, which 
were out in the gale of Feb. 20, are yet to be heard from. 

—The Empress of Austria has gone to Ireland with 
horses, grooms, etc., to enjoy the pleasures of fox-hunting. 

—Clark Mills the sculptor is at Hampton, Va., taking 
casts of the heads of the Indian students in the college 
there. 

—The British have repulsed a vigorvus Zulu attack. 
This will help keep the savages at bay till re-enforcements 
arrive. 

—One of the best things that can be said of the 45th Con- 
gress is that the profits of the lobby were very small. Few 
jobs were passed. 

—Captain Boyton has recovered from the effects of his 
encounter with river-ice, and has resumed his voyage 
after lecturing at Marietta. 

—It is announced that trains will be run over the City 
Hall branch of the New York Elevated Railway, via 
Chatham Street, next week. 

—Colonel David H. Strother (Porte Crayon), of West 
Virginia, is nominated by the President to be Consul- 
General at the City of Mexico. 

—The new Tramp law of Connecticut discriminates un 
warrantably against women’s rights. It refuses to recog- 
nize the possibility of a female tramp. 

—One hundred and fifty delegates, representing 620 
alleged Greenback Clubs, assembled in Chicago last week 
and adjourned without making much noise. 

—Not enough army surgeons could be had to accom- 
pany the British reinforcementé for Zululand, and forty 
civili ‘ns had to be engaged at a pound a day. 

—The Secretary of War approves the finding of the 
Reno Court of Inquiry. This exonerates Major Reno and 
says that no farther proceeding are necessary in the case. 

—Governor ‘Garcelon, of Maine, has twice vetoed the 
Legislative pay-roll on the ground of excessive mileage. 
Both Houses have now asked the opinion of the Supreme 
Court. 

—Mr. Chittenden and General Butler have agreed to pay 
the expenses of obtaining a decision from the Supreme 
Court as to the right of Congress to issue legal tenders in 
time of peace. 

—Paper manufacturers, and dealers in rags generally, 
will do well to be a little careful about supplies coming 
from the South, and from Europe or Asia, during the com- 
ing year or two, 

—Poor Lord Chelmsford is reaping -he fruits of his de- 
feat in being denounced for incompetency by the British 
press. If his requisitions had been honored he would not 
have been defeated. 

—An ancient windmill at Flatbush, L.I., long used as a 





store-house for oats, was burned last week. It bas for the- 





better part of a century been a landmark for that suburb 
‘ot ' Brooklyn. ‘Tramps. 





—Publio schools for colored children will perhaps be es- 
tablished in Cuba under goyernment patronage. Where 
there are not enough children for separate schools mixed 
schools will te encouraged. 

—Dr. John J. Craven, Government Inspector of cattle 
says that pleuro-pneumonia has not been epiCemic among 
cattle in this country. A large consignment of Jerseys 
and Guernseys has been quarantined in this city. 

—James Freeman Clarke puts the Chinese question in 
few words very well in saying that in this country 
if a man is black we enslave him, if he is red we steal his 
land, and if he is yellow we will not let him come at all. 

—Telegraphic rumors from Pekin point to the possibility 
of war with Russia. St. Petersburg is as confident that 
this is the result of British intrigue as London is that 
Russia is backing Afghanistan in the existing unpleasant- 
ness. 

—The ‘ Boston Globe ’* (Dem.) thinks that the late house 
of representatives ‘‘is to be commended for the sturdy ad- 
herence to principle it displayed.’’ Substitute ‘‘ party” for 
‘‘ principle” and the remark of our valued contemporary 
seems more rational. 

—In spite of the commercial depression in England the 
savings banks deposits are increasing rather than falling 
off. A pretty sure sign that, however great distress there 
may be in some quarters, there is in generalastate of what 
may be termed competence. 

—Heavy floods in California. Yuba and Feather rivers 
raging. Levees carrried away at Marysville. Russian 
River over its banks. Bridges gone. Reservoir burst 
above Los Angelos in the South and Northern Pacific Rail- 
road washed out in the north. 

—Ebenezer Jarvise of Huntington, L. lL, was warned 
that if he did not leave $30 in a certain place his house 
would be burned. Ebenezer failed to do as he was bidden 
and his house was burned. He should have put a dummy 
in the place indicated and had it watched. 

—Cetywayo’'s crown 1s sail to be of red velvet. It was 
made by the regimental tailor of the Seventy-fifth British 
Regiment of Foot. It is profusely trimmed with officers’ 
collar badges, has long ear flaps reaching to the waist, and 
is further adorned by a long red ostrich feather. 

—A beer garden keeper may be fined for haviug his es- 
tablishment open after midnight on Saturday, but he must 
be arrested before midnight or the prosecution will be non- 
suited in the Marine Court of this city. Snch, in effect 
was the ruling in the case of Justice Schwab of Socialistic 
fame. 

—Jefferson’s home at Monticello is to be sold at auction 
on the 20th inst. Jackson’s “‘ Hermitage,” which was pur- 
chased by the State of Tennessee from his heirs, will prob- 
ably revert t> them, as the $48,000 in bonds paid for the 
estate were never redeemed, beyond the amount of about 
$4,000. 

—The week's fires: Iron works, Brooklyn, N-Y_ ($100,000). 
Stores and houses, Binghamton, N.Y. (320,000). Royal 
Castle of Turvueren, Belgium ($200,000). Five large stores 
at Fort Fairfield, Me. ($50,000). Business section of Reno, 
Nevada ($1,000,000). The Ocean Hocel at Long Branch (not 
much damage). 

—The Pope has resumed specie payments, having issued 
a bull directing the officers of his revenue departments to 
refuse Italian paper, and demand payment in gold or its 
equivalent. As this strikes directly at a large number of 
comfortable personal perquisites, there is much wringing 
of hands and gesticulating a I Italien about the cashier's 
desk in the Vatican. 

—There is something peculiarly exhilarating in the 
spectacle of General Butler striving to organize a green 
back minority in the 46th Congress which shall hold the 
balance of power between the Democrats and Republicans 
on all close questions. The greenback has always been 
valuable as a medium of exchange, whose fluctuations are 
wholly unforseen and unforseeable. 

—There is some doubt whether the life-saving crews at 
Barnegat did their duty at the wreck of the *“‘D. H. 
Tolck’’ a few weeks ago. Several lives were lost, includ- 
ing those of the captain, his wife and child. An investiga, 
tion is in progress which threatens to bring out personal 
and political grudges. If there is any reason to suspect 
the appointment of surf-men for political reasons some 
one ought to be to investigated severely. 

—A traveler on an English railway reeently contrived to 
fall out of the door of a car and get himself considerably 
damaged. He brought suit against the company to re- 
cover, and was awarded £1,500. It is a blissful t 
that thus relieves the traveler of all responsibility for him- 
self, but it would hardly work on American railroads. A 
man who is stupid enough to fall out of a closed door, even 
if it were in the broad side of the car, would not get much 
sympathy from an American jury. 

—Dr. Hayes and Henry M, Stanley will accompany 
James Gordon Bennett to San Frarcisco in May to give 
the *‘ Jeanette” a favorable send-off in search of the Nortb 
Pole. Let's see: wasr't it announced the other day that 
Stanley was on his way to Africa again? Perhaps it was, 
but no matter. Traveling facilities are great in these 
days. And, by the way, the “ Jeanette” has been entered 
ir the Navy Register, so that she can have privileges, and 
draw on the regular service for men and means. “i 

—High medical authority is credited with a statement 
which explains the proverbial (if it is proverbial) ill nature 
of the conductors and drivers of street cars. They can't 
help it, poor fellows, for they have to stand all the time, 


and the environment necessitates resting the weight hab- 


itually on the heels. The perpetual jolting of the car is 
transmitted along the bones of the leg and thigh to the 
spinal coltmn. Incipient congestion is soon established 
and chronic irritability sets in. Seats for drivers and 
spring heels for conductors are possible preventives. 
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4a POROUS PLASTER 


Females suffering from pain and weakness wil 





lerive great comfort and strength from the mse 
of Ben-on’s Capeine Porous Where 
childreu are afflicted with wnt) My cough, or. 
inary coughs or colds or weak is the 
one and only treatment they should rece! “ive Thi 
article contains new medicinal elements such a 
is found in no other remedy in the sameform. 1 
is far aa rior to common porous plasters, lini 
nents, electric - appliance 8 und other e xternal 
emedies, It relieves pain at once, strengthem 
and curcs where Other plasters w iu’ not even re 
. For Lame and Weak Baek, Rheuma- 
, Kidney Disease and all local aches and 
sains it is also the best known remedy. ~ Ask for 
enson’s Capcine Plaster and take no other, 
Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 Cents. 








Conceded to be the Grentest Inven- 
tien of the age to improve bearing. 
For descriptive circular serd stamp. 

D ROWN & DIMOCK, 
Boffulo, N.Y. 


TO THE 


BAF 


92 Niagara St., 








By promptly using this remed: 
and health established. AS) 


ure and painstable, and certain ™ = ae 
Baker's Cod Liver Oil with *nge?aa Wid of {. 


“ ut GPa: 


ind. ¢. saKeR a C0., Philadelphia 


sol. tis it is 
Dooly also 


Sold by Sruagtinn 





te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 








BELEN o 


ASSE! ENG 


or mitiz: hs. cords, tickling in the threa:, 
ractiitating expectoration. pig ae 
i 3 a eee. does not interfe: 


Saget seats orgs XC 

To Preserve yeur Teeth , 
oxy _ Delluc’s 

ay, Preparations 


4uL Ue ol Biscotine, 


—_ (Infant’s Food.) 
Fau 









2 §.P. Hair Tonic 
= Toilet Waters, 
& Sachets D’Iris, 


, a 
COTH-wAS™ 


7 EMULE LA = Elixir of Calisaya, 
w “4 : ; 
= Nia Ean a eee c, Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Ceugh 
BOLD EVERYWHERE 


HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 


Syrup, £c., £¢. 


PILLS 











CKLERY NSON, epepttio- PILU 
CELERY ft. ~ a mm No. PIL “3 
CKELERY taew Bt. timore, man wae PILLS 
CELERY has paid mach attention to PILLS 
CELERY nervous diseases), bas discov- PILLS 
CELERY erec that ExtractofCeiery and PILLS 
CeL#RY Chamomile compined ina cer- PILLS 
CELERY tain propertion invariably PILLS 
LBKY cures either bilious, dysceptic, PILLS 
CELERY nervous, or sick head e, PILLS 
CELERY neuralgia. and nervousness. PILLS 
CELEXY This is a triumph ip medical PILLS 
CELERY chemistry, and sufferers all f LLS 
CELERY over the country are ordering LLS 
CKLERY by mail. He prepares itin pills PILLS 
CELERY 50c. per box. The doctor is PILLS 
CLERK largely known and ay hy re- PILLS 
CELERY spected in Baltimore. y PILLS 
CELERY Meth. PILLS 





Office, 106 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 


For sale’ by ett all wholesale and retail | crag: 
giets, or wi aid. 3 > to vapetete - 
oe ot of price by the P rieter. 





The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 

The most learned physicians and scientific 

men of Europe and this country indorse them, 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward o a ears, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent i all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World's Exhibitions 


Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere—and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficieat known treatment for 


the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a ny ayn Iv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease ? 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, xnd 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of falnt- 
ing, fullness of ood in the h , feel listless. 
moping, unfit for business or jleasure, an 
subject to fits of melancholy? re your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
a. Are you subject to any of the fol- 
»wing symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent sy mptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 


from —- or the want of knowledge 
of the ~s means 0: cure, often prolong 
theirsu Why, then, further neglecta 


subject so > protuetive of health and happiness 
whcu there is at hand a means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direet from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years, 

Send now for DescRIPrivE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELEcrRic QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full ebay oe 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 

Ba Avoid i iming elec- 
trie oullliee. wpe hlet Sains o Yo 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 











EAR DISEASES! 


cAT AR and 


sor the the yy: ond | 
none pr pper trestment, eKpe- 
cially Running Ear. How to CATARR 
from allannoyancesof these diseases,and asure, 
, harmless an rmanent cure. A book every 
fumily should have, Sent free to all: Address 
Dr.C.E.SHOEMAKER,AuralSurgeon,Reading,Pa 












WANTS. 
All persons using this column must be either 
known to the Publisher, or recommended by re- 
sponsible parties as reliable. 


MAN of twenty yeurs’ experience and a da 
record in the Hardware pea! House-Furnishing 
Goods Trade desires a PARTNERSHIP with a man 
of capital. Cap furoish some money and his active 
services in the nto eb will 
take the sgency for any speciaity in either of ee 
ubove enterprises. Best jee es. A 

J ., 323 Pearl &t., New York 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


oY S and GIRLS, if you want to earn money, 
send 10c. and 3c. stamp for samples. en- 
on No 3, CENTRAL PRINTING Co., St. Louis, Mo 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 


STRAWBERRY 2 


has also a superb stock | 

berries, Grapevines 

and all the other Small Fruit Planis. His 

Family List of Smal! Fruit Plants is the most 

liberal offer of the season. All having coun- 

try homes should secure it prosapey. $15 

worth of Piants, 25 Var —— for $5. 

Descriptive Catal e8 an E. P. 
ROE, Cornwali-on-Hudson, N 
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GARDEN CALENDAR 


FOR | 1879 REVISED. ann ENLARGED. 

Now Cootains Bries 
rections for the conan =| “the Flower and y, Low 
table Garden and Greenhouse ; also, Select Lists of 
Vegetable, Flower, and Grass Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
= a Garden Requisite. — illustrated. 
d two 3c. stamps for po 


HENRY A. DREER, “Pehesstt oes 


COOLEY CREAMER 


jes large and 
saat pat pans se for setting 





milk. 

It requires no milk 
room. It requires ca- 
pacity for one milk- 


ip 

ESare air, dust or 
flies cannot reach 
milk set in it. 

It makes more but- 
ter, because it raises 
all of the cream, and 
the quantity is never 
lessened ate upfavor- 

able wea 
It ate my Tess labor. 







It makes better butter. 
1t {9 cheaper. 

utter made by this process took the HIGHEST 
AWARD at NTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAtR— 
and brings the highest price ia all the great mar- 


ets. 
ta” Send stamp for the DAIRYMAN to 





Vermont Farm 
BELLOWS FALLS. Vt. 














BCA SEED ey 


“=; 


My annual Catalo of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1879, rich in engravings, 
from original photographs, will be sent FRER, to 
all who apply Customers of last season need 
not write for it. I offer one of the largest col- 
lections of vegetable seed ever sent out by any 
seed house in America, a large portion of yhich 
were grown on my six seed farms, /rinted di- 
rections for cultivation on each package. Allseed 
warranted to be both fresh and true to name; 80 
far, that should * rove otherwise, / will refil/ 
the order gratis. e original introducer of the 


Hubbard Squash, Pitaneye Melon, Marblebead 
Cabb: exican Corn, ard scores of other 
veget: les. I invite the patronage of a// who are 


anwious to have their seed directly from the growvr, 

fresh true, and of the very best strain. NEW 

VECETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblebead, Mass. 


SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN 


876 Broadway, New York, 








Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


PLOWER SEEDS. 


My annual priced Catalogue is now ready, and 
mailed free to ail applicants. It contains #1! the 
leading and popular sorts of Vegetable, Field 
and Flewer Seeds, \ocluding the most desirable 
novelties of the past season. 


QUEEN OF THE MARKET inccsnisr 


Red Raspberry, three inches around, a een 
tive, carries well.and selis best in market. Sharp- 
leas & Creacent Seedlings the best strawberries. 
Snyder, Wallace and Taylor the haradiest and 
moet prolific Biackverries; and other smaii Fruits. 
Kaki, the most celicions Japan Fruit. us large and 
Lardy as Apples. Kieffer’s Hybrid Seedling Pear, 
blight. proof, good quality, bears oars abundantiy, 
Send for Catalogues. Wm. Parry, Cinnaminson, N.J. 


SYRACUSE 
Chilled Plow. 


PRICE, FULL 








RIGGED, $16. 


SAMPLE PLOWS DELIVERED FREE 
FREIGHT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


OF 





SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO. 


have enlarged the capacity of their works three- 
| in order to supply toe demand for the year 


THEY MAKE THE 


BEST CHILLED PLOW 


The World Has Ever Seen. 


IT IS LIGHTER OF DRAFT, 
IT IS MORE PERFECT IN SHAPE. 
IT IS MORE DURABLE 
IT CLEANS IN _ SOIL WHERE OTHER 
PLOWS FA 
NO wd sO WiLL PREPARES THE SOIL 
R A CROP 


FO 

THE Agee ‘WAY IT PULVERIZES THE 
SOIL IS ONE OF ITS GREAT EXCELLEN- 
CIES OVER ANY OTHER PLOW. 

IT 18 MADE IN DIFFERENT STYLES—ONE- 
HORSE, TWO-HORSE, OR THREE-HORSE. 


Every Plow is Guaranteed under 
the Seal of the Company. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


The reputation of the Syracuse Chilled Plow 
has induced unprincipled manufacturers to 
palm off on the farmers plows that they call 
chilled, which are, in fact, nothing but common 

lows, with the word ‘chilled’ painted or 

randed thereon. 

The SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW has been 
made but two years and a half, and in that time 


Nearly 35,000 have been Sold. 


No other new style of Plow ever sold over Six 
Thousand in the same length of time. 

Reference: EVERY FARMER THAT HAS 
TRIED ONE. - 


ADDRESS: 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 


SYRACUSE N.Y. 





address 
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SEEDS 


Bestever grown 
Down goes prices cheap 
er than dirt. Warranted 
fresh from grower. Send 
for free Illustrated book 
and Guide to the garden. 

Prettiest ever printed. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, 
ROCKFORD, IL i. 















OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 


FINE FARMINC LANDS 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
wm For sale by tae WINONA & ST. PETER R.R.OO., 
At from @2 0 @6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
l) These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the Norto 
West, and are equally sy Ns to the growth of 
other grain, vegetables, « The climate is unsur 
By passed for healthfulness. 
They are Free from Incumbrance. 
Guide Book, Maps, etc., containing full information, 
sent free 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
’ Gen'l Offices C. & N.W. R’y Co., Cnicaeo, Ibe 
Mention this paper in writing. 


ac. Box ef Seeds contains Pear! Millet, Earth 
Almond, Burpee’s Beet, Acme Tomato, Mammoth Cabbage 







Hanson Lettuce, Breakfast Radish, Marblehead Squash, and 
Russian Sunflower ; worth at retail #1, but costs, postpaid, 
only 25c. Wem ake this ¢ xtrao! wrdinary offer te extend our 
trade. Dire 8 for culture on each packet. FLOWER 
SEEDS: ( +, collections each contain 10 pkts, worth 
at least 7dc e 5 boxes of Vegetable or 5 collections 


of Flower Seeds for $1. Order now. Stamps taken 
The Farm Annual of ores Live-Stock, Improved 
Seeds, Fancy Poultry, etc., sent free of charge to any 


W. ArLee Burpee & Co., 
Cut this out, 


221 Church St., Phila. 
This Special Offer may not appear again 


THE DINGEE & CUNARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributi 
these Beautiful Roses, We deliver Stromg | Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail, 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labe led, for $15; 12 for $2; 19 for B35 





26 for $45 35 for $55 75 for $10; 100 for $13, 


4a%-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
— 0) pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, Weat Grove. Chester Co..Pa, 





Address 





ROSES, GERANIUMS AND PLANTS 


Of all kinds cheaper than ever potere. 85 p 


100. Samples of 14 by mail for $1.10. List free. 
TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Lil. 


M/ I = T 


Is V 
aon ery, tres PURDY of Pal TO RY: 








LANDS“HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
pre airie lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 


an Francisco R'y for sale, at from $2.50 to 
8 per acre, on seven years’ ‘time. Excellent 


or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
Free transi »rtation to those who purchase 
land. Send for maps and circulats to 
w. 4. ~COF FIN, LAND Comms ss R, 
iP BSUILGING, LOU 7 


Le 


AANSAS FARMS 


4 GOOD WATER 
Slings PaIgWiL 





AND 


FREE HOMES. 


HOW 70 GET THEM & the oat past of the —-. 6,000,000 
acres for sale copy of * Kansas Pacific Home- 
stead,” address Land Co Commissioner, Salina, Kanese 


NATIONAL 
Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintend’t. 
HENRY SMITH, Proprietor. 

Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 


Catalogues of 120 pages 
mailea for lb cents. 

















TP BOSE INTERESTED IN DECORATIVE 
ART as applied to theembellishment of their 
table damask, /inens, etc., with artistic monograms, 
initials, or tanciful figures of ehildren, etc., 


sketched in Indelible Ink may obtain specimens and 
iilustrated circulars by addressing F.4.WHITING, 


Dunellen, N. J 





» Chimney Used, 


md tto€ lergy men 


Mechanical Lamp, 


De) 





Best Light for Reading, Sewing ' 


Cireulars sent free. W. PETTFT. 60 Warre- "@! 





**FAVORITE SONCS. ne 





— FAVORITE OF TEACHERS. 
FAVORITE OF CLASSES. | SAMPLE 
Favorite of © ongregations. _ PAGES 
~ Sample Copy, 50 eta. Free! 














“RR. W. Carroll & Go., Cincinnati, ( 0. 


~ Phose answe an Advertisement 
will confer a fayor m the Adver- 
mn Ban the ae er by ee 

a ey saw e advertisemeut in 
the © Christian Union. 
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Middletown Plate 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


Columbia Road Bicycle 














Easy to Learn to Ride. An ordinary rider can 
outstrip the best horse in a day’s journey. 


In England, F. E. Appleyard rode from Bath 
to London on the turnpike road, 100 miles, in 
7 hours, 18 min., 55sec., beating 31 competitors. 

Capt. Britten rode from Hyde Park Corner, 
in London, to Batb and return, 212 miles, in 
23 hours, 55 min., including stops. 

Send 3c. nme tor ‘24-page Catalogue, con- 
taining Price List. 


THE POPE MFC. CO., 
S4 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


- AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to tie country forthe 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca!] on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 








SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St.. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


COOK’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 


MESSRS. THOS. COOK & SON, the world-renown- 
ed Tourist and Excursion Managers, sre organiz- 
ing Special Parties to leave America during MAY, 
JUNE ard JULY. 

he Annual Vacation Party wil! leave New 
York the last week in June, and is arranged soe- 
cially for teschers, students, etc., at greatly reduced 
prices. For full particulars, address 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. 

N.B.— Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son’s Tickets ure 

available over all chief lines of steamer and rail- 
ways inall parts of the ge. and enable one or 
more passengers to travel by any route at any date, 
and do not = the holders to travel in parties 
unless they wish. 


FAST BLACK 
Gingham Umbrellas. 


The “Columbia’’ Umbrellas,WM. A. DROWN 
& CO., Sole Manufacturers, are the only Um- 
brellas meeting in every pee the re- 
quirements of a thoroughly good article at 
moderate price. They are of fine, soft ging- 
ham, and being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR, 
will not soil the most delicate garments by 
dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the 
country. 

None genuine unless stamped on handle 


“Drown & Co., Makers, Fast Color.” 


WAREROOMS, &c., 
498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 
246 Market St., Philadelphia. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


White Holly 


18 NOW READY. 
This, with our complete sssortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 30 varieties, 13 particularly worthy 
the attention of wholesale busers. 
Send for Price- List. 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 TO 200 LEWIS 8TRKET, NEW YORK. 


J. L. SEILSBEE, 
Architect, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Publie or Private Buildings. 
Persona! supervision will be given to Furnish- 


ing Interiors in every detail. Work shipped 
to any distance, 














saloon temptations. Best of religious infi 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library tees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March lj. For circulars address 


J. B. T. MARSH, Bec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
lessons us preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsu for healthfulness and re- 





rpassed 
ligious and intellectual a, Adar 
TO: 
Hygienic Undergarments. 


ess 
f. F. B. RICK. 
D R E § lliustrated Catalogue free. 


WITH COMFORT. 
ALICE FLETCHER & CO., 6 E. léth 8t., N.Y.City. 





Gold, Silver, Lace, Diamond, Lily, Rosebud 
&c., Caras. Your pame neatly printed on them 
all, onty 10c. #TAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn. 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 


INN BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
47,49, 51 and 54 BERGEN SP.; KEPOSITORY, 23 
and 20) FLATBUSH AYV., pear 7th Av., Brookiyn, 
Where we keep on hand ap assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-h=nd. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 











Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Orajere, Jelijod Game, Pyramids, 
ottees, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnishea. 
RELIABLE WAITERS 8ENT IN ALL CASES. 


TROY LAUNDRY. 


COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equal to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S . 
CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 


A New Assortment of Fail and Winter Geods 
just received. Shirts made to order from $1 up. 


213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 
eerie es 








USE 





And MILWARD’'S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PATENTS 


In connection with the publication of the Scien- 
tific American, we contin ue to act as Solicitors for 
Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, Cooyrights ete. 
for the Unitea States, Cunaaa, Cuba, Wngland, 

rance, Germany, etc. [np this line of business we 
have had thirty-faur years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the 
Scientific American. This iarge anda spleaodidly illus- 
trated weekly paper shows the current progress of 
Science, is very interesting. and has an enormous 
circulation. Subscriptions $3.20 3 year postpaid; 
single copies |\0 cents, Sold at all Book-stores and 
News- offices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent? The quickest and 
best way tu obtain a satisfuctury answer, without 
expense, is to write to us (Muon & Co.), descriving 
the invention, with armal! sketch. All we need is 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer, and 
give the necessary instructions. For this advice 
we make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand Book about the 
Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their 
costs, and how procured, with hiots for eogtnne 





vances on inventions. Address . 
Publishers of the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 
New York 





Mark Twain's Scrap Book 


Always ready for 
use, and dispensés 
with th 


_ 
_ 
—— 
— 
— 
— 
_ 
_ 
_ 
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. Send for 
Descriptive Cir- 
calar and prices. 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 








246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


119 & 121 William sSt., N.Y. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICE: Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY 1, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1878............ $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Premiums received and deferred.............. $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred premiums Jan. 1, 1878 .......... 396,289 26—85,725,566 78— 

Interest received and accrued................. 2,264,560 48 

Less interest accrued Jan. 1, 1878.............. 315,895 35—$1,948,665 13— $7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions tosame.. $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversion- 


SPF NN IID ios bi.i8'c 5 cb 5 cicdsdvecssvcecesecces 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances ................eeeeeeeeeeee 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies. .... 2,288,674 25 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ 


SE IRE eee Fey OS SRE SP Re oon WP AP CE ee ee 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, print- 

Ps asi 5ahecadanbhdiens ston bdenedess.sa06ail Ase 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks..... 88,635 


8,568 e— $5,913,679 59 
$36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, (since received)..... $932,839 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks, 
(market value $15,415,105 34)..... 2.0... ccc ee eee eee 14,791,267 72 
ER ee Hee eee mT RIN 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildings 
thereon insured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned 
to the company as additional collateral! security)....... 14,364,158 48 
*Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the com- 


PGES Gib TOS MOCOUE no oo onc c ccc ccccccccccccccsc bOSRECYET 





pany on these policies amounts to $3,225,000)........... 621,984 98 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, 

due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1879....................2 02 eee $79,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission 

and collection, (estimated reserve on these policies, 


$590,000; included in liabilities) ........................ 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances....... peinamnirnemenmne de die6.00. 46:6 bovas 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. 1, 1879 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the 
usual annual report fied with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cort...........- 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1879------ 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1879............ $399,486 68 





88 1 
306,225 98 —$36,213,457 61 


623,837 62 


- - $36,837,295 23 





’ 
Reported losses, awaiting proof &c...............6..-0.000e 180,998 39 
Matured enduwments, due and unpaid..................... 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating 
insurance at 4 per cent. Carli net premium: non- 


participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium....... 32,369,333 40 
Reserved vor "cenit Lah liabilities to Tantine Dividend 
Fund, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing 
SURNCUUN GE: MN MINS 5h 58 ion ib ccd cdcceb on ccaernenccese 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance................... 14,987 18—$34,025,858 50 
I ios agp. 6ssicdombanscnvedecanengocastoncanche 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard 
at 41-2 per cent., ove . . « . $6 500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436 64 the Board of Trustees has declared a 
Reversionary dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to sur- 
plus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 
During che year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 

Number ot policies in torce Jan. 1, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119. 
Number ot pelicies in force Jan. 1, 1877, 45.421. Amountatrisk, 127,748,473. 
Number ot policies in force Jan, 1, 1878, 45,605. Amountatrisk, 1'27.901,887. 
Number ot policies in force Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Amountatrisk, 1:25,'232,144. 


Death-Claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658. 
Death-Claims paid 1876, 1,547,648. Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950. 
Death-Claims paid 1877, 1,638,128. Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457. 
Death-Claims paid 1878, 1,687,676. Income trom Interest. 1878, 1,948,665. 
. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1,1877, ‘2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1878, ‘2,664,144. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1,1879, 2,811,436. 


TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN. HENRY BOWERS, EDW. A. WHITEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS JOHN M. FURMAN, H. B. CLAFLIN 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D. WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE. 
J. F. SEYMOUR, WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JOHN MAIRS, EDWARD MARTIN, WILLIAM BARTON, 
DAVID DOWS, 8S. 8. FISHER, HENRY TUCK, M. D., 

WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Presidént and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CHARLES WRICHT, M.D., 


East 26th St. 
ee ee Medical Examiners. 





HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
Residence, 16 East Sist St. 





